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Just Among Ourselves 


E greatly appreciate the many kind words written us by 
W the different members of our Herald Family expressing 
their appreciation of our church paper as it is being pub- 

lished at present. It gives us real pleasure to pass a few of them 


on to our readers. 
Testimonials 


Find enclosed two dollars for subscription to The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty which I believe to be the best religious paper printed. It is a wel- 
come visitor to our home every week. REv. MILES B. FIsk. 

Alna, Maine. 

* * * 

Am sending two dollars to pay for the renewal of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. It gets better and better. My time is out, but am thankful you 
have kept it coming so as not to miss a copy. ORENA CURTICE. 

Osborne, Kansas. 

* * * 

Just a line to let you know your letter came to me on my eighty-seventh 
birthday. The paper is growing better and I feel I could not live without it. 
Springboro, Pennsylvania. Mrs. A. M. Law. 

* * * 

I have been a reader of The Herald since old enough to read. My 
father, the late Rev. George Abbott, of North Manchester, Indiana, no doubt 
was taking it when I was born and I am now past seventy-six years of age. 
My wife’s father, N. D. Sellers, also took it during his lifetime. We feel 
very nearly related to The Herald and count it as one of the family and 
would feel very lonesome if it didn’t come home once a week. Just can’t 
do without it. DAviIp ABBOTT. 

Portland, Oregon. 

% * * * 

I got my Herald this morning and just sat down to read it before I 
went about my work. The dear old Herald is like a family letter to me. It 
has come to my home for forty-seven years and my parents took it as long 
ago as I can remember. The “World Wide Gathering,” by Dr. Coffin, is 
worth far more than the subscription price, beside all the rest of the good 
reading in it. When I read an article that is good; I mark it with a pencil 
and most of the papers are marked all the way through. 

White Water, Kansas. Mrs. W. O. WHITE. 

* * * 

A short time before his death, which was reported in our last 
week’s issue, we received the following letter from Rev. E. 
Cameron: 4 

In answer to your recent reminder I enclose one dollar to be applied 
to my subscription on The Herald of Gospel Liberty. I have taken and read 
The Herald for more than sixty years. It was always a good paper but 
never better than now. I always read everything in it, then hand it to an 
old German neighbor and she passes it on to another neighbor, a Methodist. 
The editorials are grand, masterful. 

I am near my eighty-seventh birthday, make my home with my sons, and 
am dependent upon them. E. CAMERON. 

Cassoday, Kansas. 

All the above testimonials were sent us without solicitation 
on our part, and we have a goodly number of others, but our 
space for this issue is now full and they will have to be held over 
until later, much as we appreciate them and would like to include 
them here. A. F. CHASE, 

Circulation Manager. 
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(Continued from third column, page 22) 
accomplish this world task as is the Church. 
But we may as well face the fact that we 
shall never get nearer the world unity for 
which Christ prayed than we now are un- 
less there is more religion in the churches, 
and the people become more willing to prac- 
tice tolerance and good will. To talk of the 
United States of the world is simply a 
utopia, and it will be nothing more until 
Christians are united and begin to demon- 
strate the Golden Rule. The Church must 
in its faith and practice articulate the law 
and spirit of unity and fellowship, other- 
wise the Church will always be looked upon 
as a colossal individualism. But when the 
whole Church learns that we all belong to 
God, unity and fellowship will at once begin 
in the whole world, and the whole world 
will believe. 

Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

o 

The Bible contains more true sublimity, 
more exquisite beauty, more pure morality, 
more important history and finer strains of 
poetry and eloquence than can be collected 
from all other books, in whatever age of 
language they may have been written.— 
Sir Wm. Jones. 

o 

The all-wise God, whose never failing 
providence ordereth every event, usually 
makes what we set our hearts upon un- 
satisfactory, and sweetens what we feared; 
bringing real evil out of seeming good, and 
real good out of seeming evil, to show us 
what shortsighted creatures we are and to 
teach us to live by faith upon his blessed 
self.—T oplady. 





WANTED 

WANTED: About five or six Christian families to 
take up vacant farms in Charleston Four Corners, 
New York, community. Rich land, dairying, grain 
raising, and hay, good markets, and Charleston 
Church in midst of one of the oldest in the de- 
nomination ; and this improved land can be bought 
$15 to $25 per acre. High-class community, well- 
to-do farmers, but we need a few more of them. 
Whole farm for less than buildings cost. 

Apply to or come and see 

CHARLESTON CHRISTIAN CHURCH BOARD, 
EuGENE Mack, Member. 
Sprakers, New York. 


_Deaths 


Jesse Camblin, aged seventy-three years, a charter 
member of the Farrville Christian Church, died of 
the dread disease, cancer. He gave testimony that 
he was ready to meet his Lord and Savior. The 
minister was always welcome in his home. He was 
a faithful member to the church. Funeral services 
were conducted by the writer, assisted by the pastor, 
Rev. Harry Cross, November 1, 1925. 

D. A. Cook. 
a 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Reuben Oren, R. R. 2, Celina, Ohio. 

O. V. Kennedy, Lynn, Indiana. 

L. C. Winn, 600 S. Webster St., Kokomo, Indiana. 
John Butts, 1302 Broadway, Piqua, Ohio. 


Ww. Brock, Cates, Indiana. 

J. N. Ross, 1406 W. Twelfth St., Muncie, Indiana. 
E. A. Barth, 988 Chanceler Ave., Irvington, N. J. 
E. T. Cotten, Franklin, Ohio. 

G. W. Ringler, Old Soldiers’ Home, Marshalltown, Ia. 
D. M. Helfenstein, 314 St. George St., Lewisburg, Pa. 


>) 


. W: Stephenson, 1906 Bartlett St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


= 


. L. Wells, 2-2 Woodrow Ave., 40th St., Norfolk, Va. 
. F. Holsclaw, 1100 Brotherton St., Muncie, Indiana. 
. B. Lusk, 1137 E. Plum St., Noblesville, Indiana. 
- T. Crawford, 12 W. Clifford St., Winchester, Va. 


sun 





Library, 
120th St. 


Union Theo. Seminary 
& Broadway (Fnd) Oct 26 
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TOOLS FOR CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS 


It is now the time of the year when our Church School workers are look- 
ing for the best helps obtainable to prepare themselves for efficient service for 
1926. It is with real pleasure that we present below a list of the finest helps 
that can be secured from any source on the International Uniform Lessons. 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 


It has been issued for fifty years with ever 
increasing popularity and usefulness, which 
fact alone is a 

wonderful argu- 

ment for its 

value and help- 

fulness. Rich in 

material, com- 

prehensive in its 

scope, practical 

in its treatment; 

every superin- 

tendent, teacher, 

and scholar will 

find in it his own 

personal require- 

ments. Marion 

Lawrance voiced 

sentiments 


when he said: 
‘‘How this 
standard com- 


maintain 
during all these 
years, growing 
annually strong- 
er and richer, is 
a marvel to the 
Sunday-school 
world. Personally, I do not see how any 
Sunday-school teacher can hope to do his 
best without the rich, full helps found in 
these NOTES.” 
It should be the companion of every Sun- 
day-school worker. Price, $2.00. 


TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


The previous yearly issues have estab- 
lished this commentary in the minds of 
Sunday-school teachers : ' 
and scholars as a most 
complete and useful 
Sunday-school Com- 
mentary. The object is, 
first and all, to pre- 
sent the very best 
Commentary on the 
lessons, with every 
conceivable help that 
modern science and 
modern methods can 
render. 

Printed in clear, 
plain type with many 
handsome Illustra - 
tions, Maps, Diagrams, 
etc. Price, $2.00. 


THE MONDAY CLUB SERMONS 


For forty - eight 
years this annual 
volume has maintained 
its place as a commen- 
tary on the Interna- 
tional Sunday School 
Lessons that is “dif- 
ferent.” Its particular 
value lies in its unique 
analysis of the lesson, 
affording the leaders 
of adult classes in 
particular a summary 
which is unusual, sup- 
plementing all other 
“helps.” Price, $2.00. 











ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 


Contains:—1. Introduction. 2. Home Read- 
ing. 3. Lesson Text, Golden Text, Practical 
\ Truth, Topic and 

Outline arranged as 

a responsive exercise. 

4. Text also in 

American Revision. 

5. Time. 6. Place. 

7. Parallel Accounts. 

8 Comments. 9. 

Questions. 10. Prac- 

tical Survey. 11. 

Practical Application. 

12. Blackboard Exer- 

cise. 13. With the 

Seniors and Adults. 

14. The Intermediate 

Class. 15. The Jun- 

iors. 16. The Pri- 

hs mary Class. 17. Maps. 

: Wye 18. Bible Dictionary. 

is a Price, $1.00. 


SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY 
SCHOOL BOOK 


Practical Expositions 
of the International 
Sunday School Lessons 
of 1926 Improved Uni- 
form Series; Topics for 
Young People and 
Adults. By Reverend 
James H. Snowden. 
Price, $1.25. 




















TORREY’S GIST OF 
THE LESSON 

The original Vest 
Pocket Companion, 
which has had many 
imitators, but no equal. 
As Marion lLawrance 
says, “Boiled down and 
pressed, skimmed, 
strained, yet full, gener- 
ous, helpful.” Flexible 
binding, 35 cents. 


JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Successor to Teachers and Officers 
Journal, which has been discontinued. A 
monthly magazine for Christian leadership, 
with special emphasis on Sunday-schools 
and Christian Endeavor. Published monthly. 
Contains 32 pages and cover. Single sub- 
scriptions, $1.00 per year; per quarter, 25c; 
per single copy, 10c. Quantity price, five or 
more copies to one address, per year, 75c 
each; per quarter, 20c. 


Sunday School Lesson Illustrator (month- 


ly). $1.00 per year. 
PelPs Notes (monthly). 75 cemts per year. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton, 


Ohio. 
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THE NEW PARSONAGE, DOVER, DELAWARE, WITH THE PASTOR, 
DR. ROY C. HELFENSTEIN, AND FAMILY 


‘THIS beautiful new home for the pastor was begun by the People’s Church of Dover, Dela- 

ware, on November 1, 1924, and completed last July 15. It is commodious and handsome, 
with every modern convenience—including large sleeping room with French windows on three 
sides, sun parlor, laundry room, and numerous cupboards and other built-in conveniences. 
There is a deep basement, hot water system, and Spencer magazine feed furnace. The lighting 
fixtures are of artistic colonial design. There is a winding driveway bordered with shrub- 
bery, to the double garage at the rear of the home. The property is in a very choice residen- 
tial section five blocks from the church. The cost was $22,299.61—of which $8,000 was con- 
tributed by the late W. F. Corwith, of Brooklyn, New York, a personal friend of the pastor, 
who wished that the home might be made “the best and the most convenient parsonage ever.” 
This the church has succeeded in doing. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


Burnt Prairie Church, Illinois Conference, 
recently closed a series of meetings under 
the leadership of the pastor, Rev. Charles 
Chitty, resulting in fifteen conversions and 
seventeen additions. 

Rev. D. P. Hurlburt, assisted by Execu- 
tive Secretary Howsare, was busy iast week 
in putting on a Kingdom Enlistment Week 
with his First Christian Church of Bangor, 
Maine, results of which have not yet been 
reported. 

We were very much pleased to see an ar- 
ticle on “Why Christian Education” by 
President W. A. Harper, of Elon College, in 
a recent issue of The Christian Work—one 
of the greatest interdenominational _reli- 
gious journals of this country. 

Hill of Zion Church, Orient, Iowa, has 
begun an intensive leadership training 
school with marked success. The pastor, 
Rev. Rue Burnell, is the leader of the class, 
and reports splendid success, both in inter- 
est and in the increased efficiency of his 
church leaders. 

Miss Edna Ruse and Miss Myrtle Repp, 
of Dayton, have moved into the parsonage 
at Montesano, Washington, and Miss Edna 
Ruse will become assistant to Rev. W. R. 
Caldwell in the work at Montesano, having 
charge of the social and religious education- 
al work of the church. 

The Sulphur Springs, Indiana, Church is 
planning a father and son banquet next 
Saturday evening, together with special 
young people’s services on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 138. The pastor, Rev. G. Robert Van 
Zant, hopes to secure the interest of both 
parents and young people through these 
special services. 

Last week Foreign Mission Secretary Min- 
ton assisted in a one-day school of missions 
in the Virginia Valley Central Conference 
conducted by the conference mission secre- 
tary, R. O. Rothgeb, and the woman’s mis- 
sion board of the conference. Dr. J. O. At- 
kinson was also present, and a very helpful 
conference is reported. 

Bangor, Maine, Rev. Donald P. Hurlburt 
pastor, has tried the experiment of divid- 
ing the Sunday-school into two special ses- 
sions, one for the young people and adults 
and the other for the children. Miss Caro- 
lyn Russell reports that the experiment thus 
far is a decided success, both in the interest 
and in the increased attendance. 

Our church at Elkhart, Indiana, Rev. Al- 
fred W. Hurst pastor, recently co-operated 
with fourteen other churches of that city in 
securing Dr. Guy H. Black to conduct a visi- 
tation evangelistic campaign. About eight 
hundred decisions were obtained, fourteen 
of which were for our church. Follow-up 
personal work will be continued. 

Spencerville, Ohio, Rev. John A. Albright 
pastor, is issuing a very attractive and in- 
formative bulletin quarterly, the work being 
done on a multigraph machine under the 
editorial supervision of the pastor. The last 


issue contains the annual reports showing 
the splendid work of the church during the 
past year, including an addition to the mem- 
bership of seventy-seven. 

Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein and Dr. W. P. 
Minton were in attendance, December 1-3, 
at the National Study Conference on the 
Churches and World Peace held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. About one hundred and fifty 
representatives from some thirty commun- 
ions were present for three days of intensive 
study of this vital theme. A report of the 
findings will appear later. 

Rev. Paul Piersall was assisted by Rev. 
S. Price in putting on a Kingdom Enlist- 
ment Week campaign with his Mt. Zion 
Church, Southern Wabash Illinois Confer- 
ence, during the third and fourth weeks of 
last month. The campaign, which was be- 
gun and carried out in the spirit of prayer, 
resulted in fifty-four decisions and thirty- 
eight accessions and renewals. 

Word is received from President J. A. 
Henderson of Franklinton Christian College 
that the school has the largest attendance 
in its history, and there is real embarrass- 
ment as to how to care for the student body 
and also for those who desire to enter the 
school. A special Bible school is being 
planned for the college and for colored min- 
isters of the South the first week of Feb- 
ruary. 

The West Liberty and McKees Creek 
churches, Miami Ohio Conference, Rev. Rob- 
ert E. Wearly pastor, will hold an all-day 
and evening stewardship institute Monday, 
December 14, at the West Liberty Church. 
Stewardship and Promotion Secretary Den- 
ison will be the instructor. It should always 
be borne in mind that at all of such insti- 
tutes notebooks and pencils should be free- 
ly used. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Wright, two of the char- 
ter members of our Muchinippi Church, 
Northwestern Ohio Conference, celebrated 
their sixtieth wedding anniversary Novem- 
ber 29 with a large gathering of their chil- 
dren and children’s children. Each of the 
families represented has some official ca- 
pacity in the activities of this church which, 
under the leadership of Brother C. E. Straw- 
bridge, is enjoying a healthy growth. 

Elmwood Christian Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island, is celebrating the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the translation of 
the New Testament into English by special 
services last Sunday, and the Men’s Broth- 
erhood, led by Dr. W. G. Sargent, pastor of 
the church, is having a full month’s study 
of how we got our Bible. We trust that 
many of our churches will participate in the 
celebration of Tyndale’s translation of the 
Bible that Christian people may come to 
look upon the Bible as we have it today with 
a keener love and appreciation. 

In the passing of Brother W. J. Hayden, 
our Hill of Zion Church, Iowa, loses one of 
the pioneers of the community and one of its 
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very faithful members. Rev. Rue Burnell, 
the pastor, speaks in kindly appreciation of 
him. Nine members have recently been re- 
ceived into the church. On Golden Rule 
Sunday the congregation gathered in the af- 
ternoon to listen to the radio program from 
New York City, and recently there was a 
fine Thanksgiving service and large father 
and son banquet. For the last few weeks the 
pastor’s services have been on stewardship. 

His many friends throughout our church 
will be pleased to know that Rev. W. G. 
Kershner, formerly a pastor of the North- 
western Ohio Conference, now director of 
religious work of the Y. M. C. A. at Cincin- 
nati, has charge of broadcasting a family 
worship through Station WLW, Cincinnati, 
each morning of the week with the excep- 
tion of Saturday and Sunday, at eight a. m. 
These family devotional services have met 
with a wonderful response and seem to be 
meeting a real need in thousands of hearts 
and homes. We know that many of our 
readers will be glad to tune in on them. 

Thanksgiving day was a great time at 
Wayland, Nebraska. The whole community 
turned out for a great Thanksgiving dinner 
together and an even larger audience for 
the service of worship that followed. There 
was a sermon by the former pastor, Rev. C. 
G. Nelson, well known as a member of our 
General Home Mission Board; and the pro- 
gram closed with a fine patriotic pageant 
and an offering for missions. The next eve- 
ning there was a get-together of young mar- 
ried people, Saturday evening a great ban- 
quet by the young people’s class, and an un- 
usually fine service on Sunday. It all was 
included in their home-coming program. 

The minutes of the Western Illinois and 
of the Eel River conferences have reached 
us. They both give the usual full informa- 
tion of both the church and conference work. 
Many of our conferences are now getting 
out such printed minutes every year, but it 
seems a difficult matter to persuade any large 
number of people to read them. We are 
wondering if some one has discovered some 
plan of using conference minutes to good 
and practical advantage. We wish our 
readers would discuss this question freely; 
for the price of printing is now so high that 
it is a real waste of money to print minutes 
unless good use is made of them. Let us 
hear from you. 


Riverdale, Dayton, Rev. Edwin B. Flory 
pastor, is developing a very strong junior 
choir, as it also has an_ excellent senior 
choir. The junior choir, which is vested, 
furnishes the music for the morning worship 
hour one Sunday of each month, and in ad- 
dition plans to visit some of the other 
churches of the conference. Sunday evening, 
November 29, the junior choir rendered 
a half hour’s musical program to good 
acceptance for the Covington Church, 
Rev. W. A. Freeman pastor. Both choirs 
are under the direction of Miss Zenith 
Campbell, graduate of Defiance, who 
came to be the young people’s worker and 
director of this church and is proving high- 
ly efficient in her work. 
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Shall Our Schools Be Militarized> 


ory to the days just preceding the World War to 

be reminded of how the best-thinking people of the 
United States were then looking upon the military activi- 
ties of European countries. There was an instinctive 
dread in the American heart then against the thing. 
Especially keen was the American conscience against 
universal military training, and scarcely less vigorous 
was the thoughtful denunciation of injecting the mili- 
tary idea and military training into the school systems 
of those nations. We were all at that time fully conscious 
of the deadly peril of such military tactics and seed- 
sowing and saw in it a process which would inevitably 
lead to war; and every clear-seeing prophet was predict- 
ing that if the nations did not stop the whole fool pro- 
gram and quit handing their schoolboys and the youth 
of their land over to their military leaders for military 
training, Europe would surely be consumed by an awful 
holocaust of destruction—and that is the very thing that 
did come to pass and why it came to pass. Only the 
densest ignorance of both human history and human na- 
ture could have deluded one into expecting any other re- 
sult from that sort of military training and military nur- 
ture. The harvest was inevitable. 


O NE needs only to turn back a page or two in mem- 


HAT was just a little over a decade ago. The citizens 

of America then dreaded such militarizing processes 
as they would dread a pestilence, and bragged to the 
world that our glorious nation was free from the horrid 
and dangerous practice. But today the citizens of Amer- 
ica are slowly awakening to the fact that already those 
same perilous processes of militarism which ruined 
Europe are fastening themselves onto American life like a 
leech—and like a leech are year by year demanding more 
and more of the thought and vitality of the youth of this 
land. To what an extent this process has already gone 
forward most Americans are not yet aware. Again and 
again The Herald has pointed out the rapid growth which 
the military program is making in America and the deter- 
mined spirit with which the War Department is further- 
ing its plans along the identical lines that were pursued 
by the Prussian war lords to militarize Germany before 
the war. But we doubt if any large number of our read- 
ers have as yet realized the extent to which such militar- 
izing processes are taking place, or the peril of it; for the 
average person thinks so superficially on the subject that 
to him the steadily growing processes of military training 
and military seed-sowing are only innocuous exercises 
that sometime or other may prove of great use in the de- 
fense of our nation. Indeed so shrewd is the propaganda 
of the War Department that thousands of Christian men 
and women who hate war and who are earnestly advo- 


cating the outlawry of war are actually deceived into be- 
lieving that these military activities are mainly for the 
purpose of “training in citizenship”—so slyly and widely 
is that fine-sounding phrase being used to divert the 
minds of the people from the real purpose which under- 
lies all this military training. 


O foreign is the very idea of militarism to the Amer- 

ican spirit and to the American ideal that the vast ma- 
jority of our people loathe it. We Americans dread it 
with a fear that is grounded both in American idealism 
and American good sense—a fear that is fully justified 
by the havoc and ruin which for centuries have cursed 
the European nations and into which we were drawn in 
this last war. Every rational instinct in the American 
people prompts them to hate militarism, and they look 
with such deep disfavor upon the militarism of Europe 
that they refuse to believe that our nation couid be gui!‘ 
of such a foolish and evil thing. They close their eyes to 
the fact that America has already become impregnated 
with the militaristic fear and virus and is year by year 
increasing both its military machinery and its military 
training to an extent that the American people themselves 
would have spurned a decade ago as so dangerously cor- 
ruptive as to be impossible in a nation possessed by the 
good common sense of America. 


ET the bare and ugly fact of the matter is that while 

all Europe lies prostrate and bleeding from the awful 
carnage to which it was so recently subjected at the cruel 
hand of Mars, and just at the very time when the Chris- 
tian thought and aspiration of America are resolving as 
never before to outlaw and destroy war and thus save the 
world from any repetition of the terrible experience 
through which it so recently passed, our own War Depart- 
ment has succeeded in pushing America into a system of 
military preparation and military training that would 
have been inconceivable and intolerable to the American 
people as a peace-time measure only a decade ago. For 
those who doubt this statement it ought to be tremen- 
dously illuminating to read a little document just issued 
by Winthrop D. Lane, on “Military Training in Schools 
and Colleges of the United States.” The booklet contains 
a foreword signed by fifty-eight prominent individuals— 
the list containing such names as Senator Borah; Samuel 
Cavert, of the Federal Council of Churches; Francis E. 
Clarke, the father of Christian Endeavor; Sherwood Ed- 
dy, Stanley High, Frederick Lynch, Bishop McConnell, 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Governor William E. Sweet, 
Rabbi Wise, and others equally notable—who urge not 
merely the thoughtful consideration of this pamphlet but 
“action to secure to American youth such educational 
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influences as will make unequivocally for peace.” Their 
foreword begins: “Mr. Lane’s account of the extent of 
military training in the United States will, we think, 
come as a surprise to many Americans.” Of such a sur- 
prise there can be no doubt. Most Americans are indeed 
unaware of the extent to which military training has 
been introduced into our colleges and universities, and 
they are even more ignorant of the manner and authority 
with which military training is being fastened onto our 
school system and the way in which it is being done. Mr. 
Lane gives a list of eighty-three universities and colleges 
in which military training is compulsory. Especially de- 
plorable is the fact that the list contains such a large 
number of agricultural colleges and technical institutes 
and even a sprinkling of denominational and semi-denom- 
inational schools. He also names forty-eight universities 
and colleges in which military training is elective. But 
when we take into consideration the pressure that is 
brought to bear in most of them and the inducements 
which are offered by the War Department to persuade 
the students to take military training, that “elective” is 
not so significant a term as at first appears. For many 
years America has been more or less accustomed to such 
military training in the colleges; but most of our readers 
will hardly be prepared to learn that such training is be- 
ing introduced into high schools in all parts of the coun- 
try—there already being twenty-three which make mili- 
tary training compulsory and thirty-three which class it 
as elective. In all, including “military” schools, there 
were more than 226 educational institutions giving mili- 
tary training last year. To these schools the War Depart- 
ment assigns 768 officers and 1,064 enlisted men‘as in- 
structors, not only paying their salaries but furnishing 
other expenses and inducements to persuade both the in- 
stitutions and the pupils to favor such training. 


E cannot take space here to detail how thoroughly 

and shrewdly this thing is being fastened upon our 
school life by various sorts of inducements offered by the 
War Department both to the institutions and to the pupils 
who take training. But even more pernicious than any 
open plans, and far more successful with the American 
conscience and the American heart, is the deception that 
is being practiced with regard to the real purpose of such 
military training. The American public is being told that 
the object of the military training of our youth, both in 
our schools and in the summer training camps, is for 
physical development and especially for the training for 
citizenship. Nothing could be further from the truth 
than to suppose that this was the real incentive back be- 
hind this military training. It is ludicrous to believe 
for an instant that the War Department would be so 
anxious and concerned simply about citizenship. An 
analysis of the War Department’s division of student’s 
time reveals the fact that in the R. O. T. C. in the high 
schools there is not a single hour devoted to the study of 
citizenship in the three years; and to physical training 
only twenty, fifteen, and five hours, respectively, in the 
three years; while to military training and instruction 
is given seventy-six, eighty-one, and ninety-one hours, 
respectively. Thus in the third year the student gets 
nothing in the study of citizenship, five hours in phvsical 
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training, and ninety-one hours in military training and 
instruction. A similar analysis in the R. O. T. C. in col- 
leges shows nothing for citizenship, six hours in physical 
training in the first year and none in the other three; 
while for military training and instruction the hours run 
ninety, ninety-six, one hundred sixty, and one hundred 
sixty. In the citizens’ military training camps there is 
five hours for citizenship in the first year, three in the 
second, and none in the third or fourth; there is ten hours 
each year for physical training; five hours in the first 
year and three in the second for hygiene and first aid; but 
for military training and instruction the four years run 
ninety, one hundred four, one hundred twenty-six, and 
one hundred forty-eight hours, respectively. The fallacy 
of the War Department’s appeal on the ground that it is 
“training for citizenship” becomes more obvious and the 
deception deeper-hued when one studies the R. O. T. C. 
Manual itself. In the preface to the Junior R. O. T. C. 
Manual American fathers and mothers are told that: 
“The purpose of this book is not to make soldiers out of 
your boys, but to develop them physically, morally, and 
mentally into the best type of citizens. . . . With the 
support of the parents we hope to get the American boys 
outdoors and enjoying these activities.” But to the stu- 
dents this same Junior Manual declares: “Success in bat- 
tle, whether attack or defense, is the aim of all military 
training. Everything that you have studied in this course, 
and everything that you will study in your further course 
of military training, has this great end in view—success 
in battle, or victory.” In the infantry drill regulations 
for 1925 for use with the R. O. T. C. Manual the army 
officers in charge are counseled: “‘Always remember that 
the men are the material being trained and molded for 
the work of battle. . . . So it is necessary that a drill 
instructor look and act at all times on the drill field and 
elsewhere like a trained soldier, if he is to create in the 
minds of his men a desire to be like him. They are being 
trained to be soldiers.” The italics in each case are ours. 
Such instructions ought to be enough to reveal to any 
thinking mind the real purpose of the R. O. T. C. and our 
Summer Training Camps—even if one’s common sense 
did not lead him to know that no War Department would 
be interested in it from any other motive. Military train- 
ing is always and everywhere a military preparation pure 
and simple. 


OW every person informed in war psychology knows 

that by all odds the biggest achievement of such mili- 
tary training in our schools and Summer Training Camps 
is not the mere practice in arms which these youth get 
in their drills. The whole system would be a compara- 
tively innocent one if that were all. But the real evil lies 
deep in the very psychology of militarism and war. Its 
real achievement, and its real harm, is the fact that it 
puts into the mind and heart of our youth the military 
idea and an implicit confidence in military preparedness 
and prowess as the one superlative defense for a nation. 
The supreme evil of the thing is that through the student 
body it scatters here and there and everywhere through- 
out our nation a host of embryo army officers, young 
chaps with the army viewpoint and. the army attitude to- 
wards the whole guestion of huge military equipment, 
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and through them impregnates this whole nation with the 
some pagan military conception and atmosphere that has 
led to such terrible consequences in the nations of Europe. 
There could be nothing more deadly to the great peace 
movement in which the Church is becoming so earnestly 
active, and there could be nothing which would more 
surely defeat the disarmament of the world or the estab- 
lishment of the nations upon a permanent peace basis, 
than for America, the greatest and most powerful of 
them all, to surrender itself to this new obsession of the 
War Department to plant the military system and the 
military virus into the educational and civic life of our 
people. If only the American people can be aroused to 
the real situation, we are confident that they will call a 
halt to this kind of thing; for we know that they are, with 
increasing conviction, coming to a new determination 


The Trend 


An Unique Experiment in Newspaper Journalism 


A most interesting gesture in daily newspaper work was 
achieved in the Thanksgiving issue of the Minneapolis Daily Star 
under the co-operation of the management of that newspaper and 
the Minneapolis Council of Churches, of which Rev. Irvin E. Deer, 
so well known to our readers, is the brilliant secretary. Two major 
objectives were in mind: First, to give a blow at intolerance and 
to promote the spirit of good will, this being known as the “Good 
Will Edition;” and second, to present an example of ideal daily 
newspaper journalism. This good will edition was edited by the 
pastor of each of the following churches: Congregationalist, Cath- 
olic, Lutheran, Methodist, and a Jewish Rabbi. The whole edition 
was in keeping with this spirit of tolerance and good will, a num- 
ber of articles being presented on this line, the first of which was 
by the Honorable Charles E. Hughes, former Secretary of State. 
The issue also heralded the fact that a half hundred Minneapolis 
leaders were meeting that evening to organize the first permanent 
Tolerance Club in the world. In the words of Secretary Deer: 

Those promoting the idea of good will and who are helping or- 
ganize a permanent Tolerance Club are determined that religion 
shall no longer be a barrier between men, but that it shall be a 
bond of union between those who love God and who love their fel- 
low-men. It is a sad fact that in the past the influence intended 
to make possible the unity of mankind has divided and separated 
them. We are determined that in Minneapolis there shall be de- 
veloped that spirit of mutual respect and good will which will 
make for a united citizenship. 

With barriers removed, there will be created the opportunity for 
that co-operation in all good works which will add to the fine spirit 
of achievement characteristic of Minneapolis. 

We are not asking, nor do we desire, any man to be untrue to 
his convictions. Each of us will continue to hold to his ideals and 
the religious principles in which he has been reared and instructed. 
We do, however, mean that we shall all make more serious efforts 
to realize our universal brotherhood because one God is the Father 
of all. We shall make our guiding principle the statement: “We 
may decide to differ, but we are resolved to love.” 

An effort was made to present the ideal Christian newspaper. 
The clergymen who edited the edition passed upon the entire con- 
tents of the newspaper and supplied all of the editorials, deciding 
what news should and what should not appear. Crime news was 
almost entirely omitted, and in no instance were items of this char- 
acter emphasized. Religious news was quite prominent, as was also 
an emphasis upon the great movements for human betterment. 
One laid down the paper with the impression that there is a vast 
deal of good in the world and mighty efforts being made for human 
welfare. This is the very antithesis of the impression of the pre- 
dominence of evil which the average daily newspaper so often leaves 
in the mind. 

It was a noteworthy and encouraging example of newspaper 
journalism as well as a most admirable expression of co-operative 
good will. But one is led to wonder just how many Christian homes 
and Christian readers are ready for such a high-toned daily news- 
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that America shall lead the nations of the world, not into 
a huger militarism, but into a new and saner approach 
to the whole question of war and international peace. And 
we implore our pastors and our laymen everywhere to 
help arouse public opinion against the further encroach- 
ments of the War Department upon the school and com- 
mon life of our nation, which once, only a decade ago, we 
so proudly boasted was free from the sort of military 
system and training that was then damning many of the 
nations of Europe and is now slyly being fastened upon 
the United States. The Church must not allow this nation 
to become like them. 

Copies of Mr. Lane’s invaluable pamphlet may be se- 
cured from the Committee on Military Training, 387 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York City; ten cents each, 
$1.00 for fifteen, $5.00 per hundred. 


of Events 


paper and how many would be willing to exchange it for the cus- 
tomary dragnet of filth to which they have been daily accustomed. 
We feel that their number is far too few to make such a venture 
financially profitable. How easy it is to learn to relish crime news 
and how hard to school one’s self to prefer better literature! 


420,000 Gallons of Alcoholic Tobacco Spray a Year! 


The Herald has insisted and still insists that the very crux of 
successful prohibition enforcement is in Washington and that so 
long as the departments of our Government there are shot through 
and through with wet sentiment it is futile to hope for satisfactory 
results in the country at large. It is unfair to the cause of pro- 
hibition to pass over such charges as those which Governor Pinchot, 
of Pennsylvania, is making on the ground that he is motivated by 
a political grudge. He is altogether too able and shrewd a man 
to make such charges without due justification. Declaring that the 
federal permit is one of the most potent instruments for prohibi- 
tion enforcement in the hands of the Federal Government, he points 
out that it is being grievously misused. He says: 

With facts in their possession sufficient to arouse the suspicions 
of a woolly lamb, federal officials have been granting permits fer 
the making and selling of alcohol to companies officered by known 
violators of the law and have refused to cancel these permits even 
when the lawbreakers had finally been indicted for their law- 
breaking. 

One specific instance which he cites is that of a cigar manu- 
facturer in Philadelphia that eighteen years ago used $480 worth 
of alcohol as a tobacco spray, but is now obtaining permits for 
420.000 gallons a year. It is such obviously fraudulent uses of 
federal permits that underlie no little of the violation of the 
prohibition law. Furthermore Governor Pinchot declares: 


Among all the cities of America, Washington, where laws are 
made, became the conspicuous leader in disrespect for the law and 
the Constitution. Cabinet officers, judges, senators, representa- 
tives in Congress, and leaders of the official life of Washington in 
every line publicly, notoriously, and as a matter of course broke 
the fundamental law of their country. Is it any wonder that when 
these men set the example of disrespect for law the criminal 
classes should follow them? 

oO 


Until recently nurse training schools had been unknown in 
Peru and many other parts of South America. There have been 
hospitals in all of the larger cities, but these have been in charge 
of Catholic sisters; and no provision was made for the regular 
training of nurses, such as we have in this country. But such a 
school is now in successful operation in connection with the British- 
American Hospital in Lima—the first school of its kind to succeed 
in Peru. At the present there are twenty-five nurses in training, 
and it opens a new line of Christian service to the young woman- 
hood of that land. Slowly but surely the barriers are being broken 
down in South America and a new type of Christian civilization 
is under formation. 








cultivating, and training of all our 

faculties in such a manner as to render 
them most useful to ourselves and most 
beneficial to others. Man is a threefold be- 
ing, physical, mental, and moral. To develop 
the whole man, to fit him to be happy him- 
self, and to spread all around him as much 
happiness as he is capable of diffusing, is 
the proper business of education. 

It is the business of education to develop 
all of a man’s powers and teach him to per- 
form all his duties as a dependent, social, 
physical, mental, and moral being. Educa- 
tion is necessary for man, for without it he 
is the most helpless and most useless ani- 
mal in the world. When first born he can 
neither walk nor talk, yet having been 
nourished, grown up, and educated, he can 
walk abroad and everywhere behold and feel 
the beauty, grandeur, and sublimity of 
nature. . 

In point of time, physical education comes 
first. This is the cultivation of our physical 
faculties in such a manner as shall most 
conduce to bodily strength, health, and ac- 
tivity, and this depends on diet and exer- 
cise. By proper attention to these two 
things every perfectly formed child would 
grow up to a healthy and vigorous maturity 
with the prospect of a long and useful life. 
But in addition to these, in most parts of 
the world he requires proper clothing and 
care concerning pure air. In the hot parts 
of the earth where man lives in the open 
these are not important matters. 

When the child goes to school everything 
possible should be done to render his situa- 
tion agreeable and happy or he will not 
grow and develop properly. He should be 
brought along by degrees as his strength 
of body and mind can bear it. Intense and 
long-continued study pales the cheek and 
destroys the physical health without proper- 
ly developing the mind. Long-continued 
and severe bodily exercise, at play is equal- 
ly pernicious and both should be equally 
avoided. 

However perfect our physical or animal 
systems may be, without mental or intellect- 
ual culture we would be but the most per- 
fect of animals. It is the mind which places 
us at the head of all animal creation. But 
our mental faculties, as well as our physi- 
cal, when we are brought into existence, are 
but in the embryo state. They are but the 
germs of what they may become by proper 
culture. 

There has been a complete revolution in 
our educational methods in the last half 
century. The radical defect with our edu- 
cational system of fifty years ago was that 
it exercised but a part of the faculties of 
the mind while the rest were allowed to re- 
main inactive and uncultivated. Students 
were compelled to spend years studying sub- 
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A Well-rounded Education 


BY REV. S. L. BEOUGHER 
President of Bethlehem College 


jects which nature had not supplied them 
with any faculties for handling, on the 
theory that there were certain things which 
must be learned purely for mental culture 
and not because they were of any actual 
value to the student. 

In the higher institutions of learning, 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics was the dose 
that was to kill or cure all. There is many 
a shining genius in this world who has no 
talent whatever for languages or mathe- 
matics so he would be thrown aside as a 
dunce and not allowed to secure any kind 
of a college course. Today we go to the 
opposite extremes as we try to cultivate 
those faculties the most which nature has 
bestowed on each individual. This is rapid- 
ly becoming a world of specialists. The 
great linguist may be a blank in mathe- 
matics while the man who can solve the 
most intricate mathematical calculation 
may be only familiar with his native 
tongue. 

Formerly many blacksmiths were able to 
fill teeth with iron filings and some dentists 
could do various kinds of blacksmith work. 
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To Every Soul 


T? every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way, 
And the high soul climbs the high 

way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between on the misty flats, 
The rest drift too and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 

—John Oxenham. 
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Now, we have men who spend all their years 
studying dentistry and never reach the end 
of the science while blacksmiths do a class 
of work their fathers never dreamed 
possible. Both classes have thus been bene- 
fited, and the same is true in every walk of 
life. Formerly a shoemaker could make a 
complete shoe but now in the modern factory 
a shoe passes through about fifty hands be- 
fore it is completed. 

The studies pursued by the great mass of 
our people three-quarters of a century ago 
consisted mainly of reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. When an attempt was 
made to introduce geography there was 
great opposition as it was considered one of 
the useless frills. English grammar was 
unknown in the grade schools in most parts 
of the country and it was considered a great 
waste of time for a student to study a 


language he could already speak. Spelling 
was a great hobby. A man’s entire educa- 
tion was often judged by how well he could 
stand up and spell in the spelling matches. 

Today our public schools, at least in the 
large cities, teach the things the youth 
needs or thinks he needs to fit him for the 
particular kind of work he desires to follow. 
In addition to the book work, which must 
be the basis of all education, the boys may 
take manual training and the girls domestic 
science. The technical schools teach all 
kinds of trades and business schools fit 
pupils to go directly into the business world 
and these use the most up-to-date methods. 
They are rapidly revolutionizing the com- 
mercial world. 

It was a common saying years ago that 
the high school student was no good until 
he went to some other kind of a school and 
learned something useful. This is no longer 
true. Those who are preparing for college 
attend the academic high school and study 
whatever subjects are required for entrance 
to the higher institutions of learning, but 
those who wish to take what we call the 
bread and butter courses are able to do so 
and make a good living from the day they 
graduate. 

In our country at this time we have the 
greatest variety of the higher institutions 
of learning. A young man can specialize in 
anything he desires. Formerly there were 
four professions taught in colleges and 
universities. They were law, medicine, 
teaching, and preaching. Today they are 
numbered by scores. As a result, there are 
the finest class of specialists ever known 
entering the field of useful human endeavor, 
and the world is feeling the good effects of 
it. 

Then, by a well-rounded education we 
mean the training of those mental faculties 
with which each is most abundantly en- 
dowed and enabling him to specialize in that 
for which nature intended him. It does not 
mean studying all over the field of learning 
without regard for his own particular 
talents, thus insuring his failure, as only 
specialists in our day can succeed. 

Upon the right culture of man’s moral 
nature all depends. For it is in the man’s 
moral nature that the power resides to 
choose the right or eternally good and re- 
ject the wrong or eternally evil. No 
genius, no industry, no attainments can 
compensate for the lack of moral character. 

Resourceful, responsible men and women 
are needed in every calling, and only such 
will fill high places in this age of science 
and varied and wonderful achievements. 
The men that are conducting the large en- 
terprises for the amelioration of the hard 
conditions of life are clear-visioned, warm- 
hearted men Of education. The men who 
have made two blades of wheat grow where 
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one grew before, and so have increased the 
value of farm products millions of dollars 
each year; the men who have gathered the 
snows from the mountains, and from them 
sent sparkling water coursing through the 
deserts of the West, until now they breathe 


sweet incense and bring forth rich fruits in 
their seasons; in every departemnt of the 
world’s work, the men who are doing the 
work worth while are men with a well- 
rounded education. 

Wadley, Alabama. 


Current Events and Christianity 


BY REV. S. M. LYNAM 


HE leaders of the Church, ministerial 
- and lay, have been talking a good 

deal of late about applied Christian- 
ity. We have recommended, and rightly so 
too, that Christ be applied as a panacea for 
all of earth’s ills. We have talked about 
Christ as a cure for our industrial troubles, 
we have urged him as a bringer of inter- 
national harmony, and we have believed 
that the world would be all right if the 
people were all Christians. This is all true. 
Christ could cure our industrial troubles. 
He could bring international harmony, and 
the world would be a good place in which to 
live if all the people in it were only Chris- 
tians. But they are not all Christians, at 
least we do not believe they are; and this 
fact presents a genuine problem to the 
Church which every minister and every lay- 
man is honestly attempting to solve. 

I do not know that I have a new sug- 
gestion to offer, but I should like to think 
with you awhile about this matter of applied 
Christianity. It is, it seems to me, the real 
problem of the Church, in that all the 
others are so intimately linked up with it. 
Before we go further it is well to lay down 
two things which we must know before we 
can begin to consider the problem of how 
we may apply Christ as a curative for men’s 
ills. 

In the first place we must know Christ. 
I do not mean that we must have accepted 
him as a personal Savior, though that is 
absolutely essential. I mean that we must 
know him intimately, what he did, and what 
he said while on the earth. Not to know 
. those two things is not to know Christ. We 
must be saturated with the knowledge of 
his principles which he laid down for the 
guidance of men in their relations to one 
another and to God. To know the exact 
words of the Bible is a most excellent thing, 
but there is, if I may presume to say it, a 
still more excellent thing, and that is to 
know the inner import of those words. 
Words at best are inadequate means of ex- 
pression of thought, and in the case of the 
words of Jesus, they must be interpreted in 
the light of his acts. 

The second thing, and this second thing 
is the important thing in this article, we 
must know to what things the spirit of 
Christ ought to be applied. It is not enough 
to know in a general way, but we must know 
accurately, in detail, if you please, speci- 
fically. We must know how the great mag- 
nates of the country stand on these matters 
what they say about their position, and the 
indications of their actions. We need to 


face specific problems from every angle. 
We need to weigh and consider, and not to 
be prejudiced for or against a cause until 
the evidence is in. The press of the coun- 
try is our means of keeping in touch with 
the current events of the time, but, as Bruce 
Bliven, a newspaper man himself, reminded 
us last August at Chautauqua, the news- 
papers of the country are reflectors of 
rather than molders of civilization. They 
are frequently prejudiced, being manipu- 
lated in behalf of some political clique of 
some financial interest. In the light of this 
fact, while we ought by all means to read 
the daily papers, we ought also to read the 
news page of some religious journal, say, 
the Trend of Events in The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, or The Sun’s Observatory 
in The Christian Sun, or the World of To- 
day in The Christian Work, because it is 
the especial providence of those departments 
to look at the world news from a Chris- 
tian viewpoint. They are avowedly taking 
that angle on the news. The editors of 
those departments seek to be accurate, but 
they seek for more too; they seek to look at 
events as they believe the Master would look 
at them, and to suggest his viewpoint to 
their readers. 

The departments mentioned above do not 
deal with particular crimes. They do 
occasionally handle figures to show how 
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high or how low the moral tone of the na- 
tion is, but the life of the daily press is the 
crime news which it can collect to satisfy 
the morbid tastes of its thirty-three million 
readers of every day. The Christian Science 
Monitor does not do this, and that paper 
would have excluded from its columns such 
events as the assassination of Lincoln and 
Garfield and McKinley. At the recent 
meeting of the editors of America this 
matter came up for discussion, and the New 
York Herald Tribune through its editor took 
the position that crime news ought to be 
published just as we use a barometer or 
thermometer to see how the weather goes. 
If the newspapers did this there could be no 
objection, or certainly not so much as there 
is at present to the daily press. Instead, 
however, it would appear that they seek to 
make heroes of certain criminals. 

To the primitive man it was news if 
there was a tiger in the next thicket, but 
it was not news if there wasn’t a tiger 
there. In our press, it is news only when 
the tiger has sprung upon the victim, and 
torn him to pieces. Then it is that the 
yellowest of our journals, and there is a 
tendency for the others to follow suit more 
or less, to describe the tiger, how sharp and 
fine his claws are, how soft and luxuriant is 
his fur, and with what magnificent prowess 
he leaped upon his victim utterly taking him 
by surprise. This method of handling news 
occurred in the case of Gerald Chapman 
who had such a marvelous career of crime, 
before he went to the Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, jail. 

The Christian press could aid in remedy- 
ing these defects of the daily or secular 
press, if with the daily press it also went 
into every home. Scme of the conferences 
of the Methodist Church have recommended 
the establishmnt of a chain of papers which 
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The Fatal Omission 


BY REV. ARTHUR A. WRIGHT 


F the Bible is to be trusted as a rule of 
faith and practice, and we believe it is, 
there is a fatal omission in much of the 

present day teaching and preaching. And, 
just because it is fatal, we dare not over- 
look it, and maintain a silence which would 
be naught less than spiritually criminal. 
When the rich young ruler approached our 
Lord, in the days of his earthly ministry, 
inquiring the way of eternal life, though 
there was much about him that was admir- 
able, our Lord, seemingly overlooking all 
his finer traits of character such as filial 
affection, honesty, truthfulness, and purity, 
fixed his attention on the fatal omission in 
his life and said, “One thing thou lackest.” 
Therefore did he seek out the fly in the 
ointment? The Scripture tells us, “Behold- 
ing him, he loved him.” Searcher of hearts 
that he was, yet was he lover of hearts, and 
as such, he could not leave the young man 
deceived. Love must speak though it grieve 


the young man at heart, and turn him for- 
ever from the only one who could give him 
that which he sought. “Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful.” 


There is a spirit abroad that tends to 
make cowards of us, intimidating us into 
criminal silence, or shaping us into smooth- 
tongued flatterers, or escaping this, we are 
too apt to condemn, denounce, or octracize, 
without truly loving. There is a lack of 
tears in our denunciation, and a lack of the 
passion that travails in pain for the salva- 
tion of those with whom we differ. We can 
curse with ease, but we pray with difficulty. 
We are not like Moses who fell on his face 
at the gainsaying of Core, nor like Paul who 
wept as he spoke of the enemies of the cross, 
and whose love for his persecutors was so 
ardent that he wrote, “I could wish myself 
accursed from Christ for my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh.” Yet his 
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was the love that made no compromise, that 
knew no flattery, that rejoiced only in the 
truth, that took a bold, brave stand, that 
gave no place to error, “no not for an hour,” 
that withstood even the apostle Peter to 
the face, when in the wrong; that paid any 
price, made any sacrifice, that the truth 
might remain with the Church. O, for a 
love like that, that our fellows may be made 
to acknowledge, however they may differ 
with us, that the spirit that motivates us 
is love. Still, it can not but be, that 
offenses shall come. A faithful witness is 
sure to be misunderstood, and falsely ac- 
cused. His very faithfulness makes him 
seem most an enemy when he is most a 
friend. 

It is with painful consciousness of this 
that we now write, and with ardent desire, 
that those who read may believe, that we 
speak with love toward all and malice to- 
ward none, though they be forced to re- 
pudiate what we say. 

Meditating on the teaching and preaching 
of our times, we note in much of it, by the 
light of Holy Writ, an omission that is sadly 
and deplorably fatal. For it is the omission 
of just that which is held central and 
fundamental in all Bible teaching, of just 
that which, according to the Scriptures, 
makes the gospel a message of good news, 
and the Bible a life-giving word. It is the 
preaching of a gospel with “the gospel” left 
out. Not that the Scriptures are not 
taught; not that Christ is not upheld; the 
high and holy teachings of Scripture, its 
transcendently glorious ideal, Christ with 
his inimitable example, and unparalleled 
teachings are eves before us. Even the 
cross of Christ is not lost sight of, and the 
grand, glorious, objective of bringing in and 
extending the Kingdom is repeatedly an- 
nounced. 


But all this so admirable, so beautiful, and 
so praiseworthy, but makes more sad the 
omission of that which is absolutely neces- 
sary and wholly indispensable to salvation 
and eternal life. Its very beauty and glory 
are just that which make it so dangerous; 
for in that lies its great power of decep- 
tion both for its teachers and for those who 
are taught. I know of no warning so needed 
for our times as the one sounded by our 
Lord and his apostles, that “Satan appears 
as an angel of light,” and “His ministers as 
the ministers of righteousness.” Not that 
those who so preach are conscious of being 
Satan’s ministers. Let us believe that not 
one of them would be so consciously, but, 
deceived by the very beauty and glory of 
their message, and thinking themselves the 
ministers of Jesus Christ, they become un- 
wittingly the sincere and zealous deceivers 
of their fellow-men. 

“There is a sense of greatness in things 
evil.” And the religion, which is the dyna- 
mic of evil is as near like the true as it is 
possible for the spirit of evil to make it: 
For Satan is most the devil when most he 
appears the saint. Scripture is very ardent 
and very persistent in exhorting us to tbe 
watchful, and ever on our guard against 


false teachers, who should arise within the 
very precincts of the Church. And we are 
taught, so subtle should be their teaching, 
that if it were possible, they would deceive 
the very elect; and that they themselves 
should be so deceived that even in the judg- 
ment speaking to Christ himself they would 
claim to have wrought their works in his 
name, though he be forced to say, “De- 
part from me, ye workers of iniquity. I 
never knew you.” Truly he is a bold, dar- 
ing man who would make light of such 
warnings and carelessly brush them aside. 
The very nature of the warnings assures 
them careful consideration on the part of 
all who are not drunk with deceit or foolish- 
ly reckless. That man, or that woman, 
sports with death, who is not willing to cry, 
“Search me O, God, and know my heart. 
Try me, and know my thoughts. And see 
if there‘be any wicked way in me; and lead 
me in the way everlasting.” 

But now, to the point, this teaching of 
the hour, so very devout, so scrupulously 
religious, so beautiful with love and good 
works, (I speak not with sarcasm, but sin- 
cerely), lacks just that which makes the 
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TRUST IN GOD 
ALL it not faith to trust in God 
When ample is your store, 


And when to barns already filled 
The Lord is adding more. 


Call it not faith to give your tenth 
While yet nine-tenhs remain: 

And while your offering to the Lord 
Is felt not from your gain. 


‘Tis when the fig tree blossoms not, 
Nor fruit is on the vine, 
The labor of the olive fails, 


Nor corn is there, nor wine. 


"Tis when the flock fails from the field, 
Nor herd is in the stall; 
To trust in God then—that is faith, 
The strongest faith of all. 
—John Macdonald. 
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gospel the gospel. Its fatal omission is 
that of the teaching of “Christ Crucified,” 
as taught in the Scriptures. This stubborn 
and greatly significant historic fact of 
“Christ crucified” proclaims the utter folly 
and futility of any system of religion, how- 
ever heavenly its nature, that appeals to 
man or in any measure relies upon man. 
It is the very Nemesis and Waterloo of all 
religion that depends upon laws, however 
just or holy; or upon example, however per- 
fect or godlike. The matchless teacher, the 
high, holy, and glorious example, the ideal 
character, perished, “Out of Jerusalem;” 
crucified, but not followed; nailed to a 
cross, but not imitated. Thus by an act, 
the most diabolical ever recorded in the 
annals of history, it has been openly mani- 
fested, as it is plainly taught in the Scrip- 
tures, that “The carnal mind is enmity 
against God; for it is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be.” This could 
mean nothing but despair for the race of 
ran were it not for the fact “That where 
sin abounded, grace did much more 
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abound;” that his cross manifests not only 
the sin nature of man, but also the love 
nature of God; that through the blood of 
that cross, forgiveness and reconciliation 
are preached to man. The omission of this 
twofold doctrine of the cross in much of the 
present day teaching is sadly and deplor- 
ably fatal, for it not only leaves man in the 
dark as to his real nature and need and the 
divine remedy; but in its proclamation of 
Christ as ideal for man’s conformity, it 
caters to man’s pride, and offers a high 
and laudable stimulus to the innate self- 
principle of his being, thereby providing the 
most effectual barrier ever reared to true 
scriptural repentance, which is utter self- 
abnegation and a full turning or entire de- 
pendence upon God. 


It may be objected that dependence upon 
God, communion, and prayer are insisted 
upon; that only by the aid of the divine 
spirit is it claimed that the divine ideal can 
be approximated. True, but is it not evi- 
dent, that in all this we are being taught 
salvation by works? that man is not humbled 
at the feet of God, as one “dead in tress- 
passes and sin,” in need of divine quicken- 
ing? But the human spirit is given promi- 
nence, being made the chief actor; while 
God, the risen Christ, and the Holy Spirit 
are just helpers, but not Savior in the 
scriptural sense of that title. Whatever 
else is done, Agag, the king of the Amale- 
kites, the big I, is kept alive. There is no 
hating of one’s life unto the death; no death 
of the old takes place that the new and the 
abiding may be born. This is the sadly 
fatal thing about it all. Forget not that the 
Scripture attributes great power to the 
spirit of evil, and warns us not to conclude 
that any doctrine is true because attended 
with supernatural power, but to “try the 
spirits” and see whether they be of God or 
not. If the curtain should be drawn aside, 
we would not be surprised to see that the 
God who answers the idealist, is none other 
than Satan; that the energizing spirit is 
the spirit of evil; that the risen Christ who 
accompanies is one without any nail prints 
in his hands. 


Christ crucified, with its twofold doctrine 


of man’s ruin and God’s salvation, is the 
central and fundamental doctrine of all 
Scripture. “Christ is the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world,” the doctrine 
of atoning blood, runs like a scarlet cord 
through all the Scripture. Of the Bible as 
of the New Jerusalem it may be truthfully 
said, “The Lamb is the light thereof.” Omit 
this, and the Scriptures are dark with in- 
sufferable light, having no message of 
peace, and no promise of hope. Let all who 
refuse this central and fundamental doctrine 
of Holy Scripture, while they make much 
of its moral and ethical content and ex- 
ample, ponder well the words of our Lord 
when he said, “If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness.” 
And may we hear a voice as from the very 
crossbeam of the Christ, saying, “He that 
sinneth against me, wrongeth his own soul, 
all they that hate me, love death.” 
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At Prayer Time 


He knoweth to refuse the evil, and choose 

the good.—Isa. 7:15. 
oS . 

Jesus was a surprising, and, to many of 
his day, an unbelievable fulfillment of a 
long hope for spiritual leadership. Some 
seemed to see it clearly. “We have found 
the Messiah” was the eager announcement 
of an early disciple, and his declaration 
quietly echoed through other spirits of that 
day. Through the centuries since, Chris- 
tian faith has given a larger emphasis, be 
it right or wrong, that Jesus of Nazareth 
supremely manifested all the high qualities 
that “the anointed of God” was to have. 

But Christianity is something more than 
a belief that this hope for leadership has 
been fulfilled. Followers of Jesus are still 
expectant. This expectancy can be found 
in a great variety of forms, some highly 
mystical and traditional, others less occult 
but perhaps more applicable to our human 
problems. But it is the entire element of 
expectancy that we point to here. Tersely 
it can be put in a statement like this: Chris- 
tian faith is still seeking a fulfillment of a 
hope for moral leadership. 

The world does not yet have the leader- 
ship that Jesus inspired our hopes to ex- 
pect. We have come near to some great at- 
tainments, it is true. We have had some in- 
teresting examples of limited international 
efforts, like The Hague, to bring about a 
finer moral relationship between peoples of 
the earth. New efforts have been launched 
like a League of Nations and a World Court 
that have aimed at a wider establishment of 
order and concord in the world. The merits 
of these are not here discussed; we simply 
note them as instances of a hope that men 
have in some sort of a world leadership. Or 
they may represent approaches, with pros- 
pect of more efficient realization in the fu- 
ture. 

At any rate we still are looking for a 
morally inspired humanity, and we wait in 
patience and work with faith for the com- 
ing of that day. 

2 
O Master, from the mountain side 
Make haste to heal these hearts of pain, 


Among these restless throngs abide, - 
O tread the city streets again. 


Till sons of men shall learn thy love 

And follow where thy feet have trod; 
Till glorious from thy heaven above 

Shall come the city of our God. 

. —North. 
Oo 

There are besetments and hindrances fac- 
ing us, of course. There always have been 
conflicting difficulties in every moral in- 
terest or effort. They were present in Je- 
sus’ day, all of us know. Much that opposed 
him has been removed, but new conditions 
have developed some new dangers to be 
reckoned with. 

There are innumerable varieties of opin- 
ion abroad today that did not exist twenty 
centuries ago, although there were many 


differing opinions in that day. This growth 
of opinion, however, should not be decried. 
A great number of opinions about a moral 
order implies that a great number of people 
are thinking. But we may not be comfort- 
ably safe until we have decided as to the 
quality of the thinking of our times. A 
thinking world has promise if it is a rever- 
ent world, if it is a balanced world, and if 
the world is frankly and consciously in 
quest of justice and truth. 

But if thinking is jammed with the sug- 
gestions of shrewd promoters, or if lurking 
group bitterness keeps sparring for social 
attention so that some revengeful schemes 
can be kept going, we will be long in arriv- 








¢ ) 
Teach me the truth, Lord, though it 
put to flight 
My cherished dreams and fondest 
fancy’s play; 
Give me to know the darkness from 
the light, 
The night from day. 


Teach me the truth, Lord, though my 
heart may break me 
In casting out the falsehood for the 
trues 
Help me to take my shattered life and 
make 
Its actions new. 


Teach me the truth, Lord, though my 
feet may fear 
The rocky path that opens up to me; 
Rough it may be, but let the way be 
elear 
That leads to thee. 


Teach me the truth, Lord, when faise 
creeds decay, 
When man made dogmas vanish with 
the night, 
Then, Lord, on thee my darkened soul 
shall stay, 
Thou living light. 


—Frances Lockwood Green. 














— 








ing at the place where moral leadership can 
be effective even if it should come. 

Even more generally may be the difficulty 
in keeping the essential thought of leader- 
ship in our minds. Now we are but a few 
days before Christmas. This is a season 
when this very subject is vitally consistent 
both with our faith and with the observance 
of the event that Christmas seeks to memo- 
rialize. But there is such a flare of color 
everywhere. An increased nervousness in 
buying and selling in which goods of vary- 
ing value are involved certainly does not 
favor a thoughtfulness that should be di- 
rected to the problem of furthering the 
moralization of the world. 


oO 


On the other hand, there are new clarifi- 
cations that are encouraging. Only a few 
years ago there were few interests that gave 
much attention to the problem of a whole 
world. Of the moral agencies, probably the 
foreign mission enterprises of the various 
Christian bodies were the most active in 
urging the attitudes that were necessary to 
world brotherhood. It is certain that 
in many quarters sincere efforts are being 
made to bring about a larger world security. 
Rarely can one of these efforts be found that 
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is without a distinctly spiritual flavor. What 
these activities will finally result into, can- 
not yet be told. But it is certainly possible 
that leaders will be discovered who are 
trustworthy, who are intellectually compe- 
tent, and morally wise enough to lead to 
further realizations of international and in- 
terracial harmony. 

It is a hope of our time. And here is 
another: We have had men at the head of 
governments who have acted with a fine 
conscience. Think back to the types we have 
had in our own national life. We may have 
overdone the religious scruples of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, but it is none the less 
gratifying that they represent an approach 
to that very spirit for which faith hopes. 
The letters of Roosevelt to his children re- ~ 
veal an active moral viewpoint. Our last 
three presidents have been men who have 
frankly admitted their faith in the ability of 
religion to do much for the solving of our 
modern human complications. 

Men like these leave their impress on a 
world. It must be that the future will yield 
a larger fruit from their sowing. And we 
can go forward with a consistent hope for 
the newer days of social and _ spiritual 
achievement. 

o 
Nay, now, if these things that you yearn to 
teach 

Bear wisdom, in your judgment, rich and 

strong, 
Give voice to them though no man heed your 
speech, 


Since right is right though all the world 
be wrong. 


The proof that you believe what you declare 
Is that you still stand firm though throngs 
pass by; 
Rather cry truth a lifetime to void air 
be a flatter listening multitudes with one 
ie! 
—Edgar Fawcett. 
oO 


For your reflection: 

Who are the outstanding leaders in the 
world today,—those who are really receiv- 
ing the greatest attention and following? 

P What moral principles are they standing 
or? 

What group movements dealing with na- 
tional and international problems are you 
interested in? 

What types of leaders are you seeking to 
assist to places of responsibility? 

o 


“Truth will prevail, though men abhor 
The glory of its light.” 


Oo 


We are deeply. glad, our Father, for the 
light and the truth as it is in Jesus. May 
our lives receive all the newer meanings 
that his principles disclose as they unfold 
before the thoughtfulness of humanity. 
Help us to keep his spirit triumphant. Train 
us, also, to perceive the rightful leadership 
of our day. Bring to the nations new in- 
terests in each other. Let new moral 
passion be seen in assemblies of national 
counsel. Let peace come with other ful- 
fillments of the desires of Christ. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





SIGNIFICANT meetings are being held in 

Columbus, Ohio, at this writing. The 
Committee of Education of the Internation- 
al Council of Religious Education, of which 
Rev. H. Shelton Smith is Superintendent of 
Leadership Treizing and secretary of the 
committe-, «s meeting in the Hotel Chitten- 
der, This committee represents thirty-five 
denominations, and all the State Councils of 
Religious Education. Preceding the meet- 
.ing of the Committee of Education, Pro- 
fessional Work Sections are meeting. In 
these meetings, the Christian Church is 
represented by Mr. Hermon Eldredge in the 
Leadership Training Section, Mrs. Athella 
M. Howsare in the Adult Section, Mrs. F. E. 
Bullock in the Children’s Work Section, and 
Miss Lucy M. Eldredge in the Young 
People’s Work Section. In these sessions 
many plans for forward co-operative educa- 
tional work are made. 

In addition to the meetings of the various 
sections and committtees of the Council, the 
Interdenominational Young People’s Com- 
mission, which is made up of representatives 
from all Young People’s Societies, as Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Epworth League, B. Y. P. 
U., and the like, is also meeting in Colum- 
bus, and on Tuesday, December 1, this 
group met in joint session with the mem- 
bers of the Professional Young People’s 
Work Section, to consider the vital ques- 
tions: What composes a complete church 
program of Christian Education for young 
people? How can a complete program of 
Christian Education be worked successfully 
in an individual church? It is very sig- 
nificant that our leaders in Sunday-schools 
and Young People’s societies from denomi- 
nations and States all through this country 
and Canada are coming, together for the 
first time to consider this vital work in 
our church life. Miss Eldredge is repre- 
senting the Christian Church in meetings 
of the Commission. Also Mr. Eldredge is 
acting in Dr. Harper’s place on the com- 
mittee planning the program and arrange- 
ments for the Birmingham Convention next 
April. 

The great interest in a more comprehen- 
sive Christian education program for the 
youth of our land is a sign of progress, and 
the meetings in Columbus are marked by 
a spirit of enthusiasm and by a real desire 
on the part of all agencies to find the best 
ways to solve the problems and do the work 
together. 

At Huntington 
N Friday and Saturday, November 27 
and 28, there was a great meeting in our 
Huntington, Indiana, Church, when the Eel 
River young people met to organize their 
Young People’s Congress. At least fifteen 
churches were represented by more than 
one hundred young people during the ses- 
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sions. The Congress opened at 5:30 Friday 
night with a banquet, presided over by Her- 
man Meyer of the Servia Church, who is 
also the president of the organization for 
the coming year. Active in promoting and 
directing the meeting were Rev. O. V. 
Rector, of Goshen, Rev. Raymond-F. Clark 
of Huntington, and Miss Grace Chopson of 
Warren. The young people had full charge 
of conducting the meetings on Friday night 
and through Saturday, and did everything 
in a splendid fashion. In addition to some 
fine talks and discussion periods, an organi- 
zation was effected, full report of which will 
come from the officers, and plans made for 
a year of real achievement. The Young 
People’s Field Secretary was happy to be 
in the meeting, and to hear and see how 
splendidly Eel River young people can do 
things. Their enthusiasm is contagious, and 
their spirit promises much from this new 
group. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Kingdom Enlistment Week at 
Bangor, Maine 
THE Kingdom Enlistment Week Cam- 
paign, now in full swing at the First 








REV. D. P. HURLBURT, PASTOR 








Christian Church, Hammond Street, under 
the direction of Rev. McD. Howsare, Execu- 
tive Secretary of Evangelism and Life Serv- 
ice of the Christian Church, is a revelation 
of practical, common-sense methods applied 
to the business of Christianity. 

Christianity is like any other business— 
only more so. If a business house has an 
electric toaster, a gas range, an automobile, 
a life insurance policy, or anything else to 
sell, it is convinced that what it has to 
offer is the best of its kind on the market 
and its task is to convince others of that 
fact, so that they will want it enough to 
purchase it. 

Christianity is the best thing in the world. 
The church is convinced of it and its task 
is to convince others and “sell” its proposi- 
tion. 

A business office has been installed at the 
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church, with typewriter, telephone, card ix- 
dex, and the like. A list of prospects has 
been compiled and this list is being assorted 
and tabulated and is to be placed in the 
hands of volunteer solicitors, who, after at- 
tending a school of methods, will go forth in 
pairs to interview prospective “customers” 
and persuade them to “buy” the Kingdom 
of God “without money and without price.” 

Public meetings for instruction and in- 
spiration are held every evening. 

All who are interested are invited to visit 
the office, 519 Hammond Street. 

D. P. HurRtBurt, Pastor. 
Bangor, Maine. 


Bangor, Maine 

INGDOM Enlistment Week has been 

observed by the First Christian Church 
of Bangor, Maine. It was an unusual cam- 
paign in many ways. The survey revealed 
that many families were sending their chil- 
dren to our Sunday-school while the parents 
belonged to down-town churches. Their 
children go down town later in life. The 
pastor, Rev. D. P. Hurlburt, and his good 
wife are struggling heroically to establish 
the church on a popular basis to serve the 
community in the largest way. 

There were local conditions that mitigated 
against the Kingdom Enlistment Week 


campaign, but the direct results and by- . 


products of the meetings are bound to make 
a worth-while contribution to the future 
growth of the church. 

Some hard faithful work was done by the 
church with fair results. Fourteen teams 
went forth visiting and interviewing the 
families of the community creating a closer 
fellowship. 

The Sunday services were inspiring to 
both pastor and people. Reception of mem- 
bers and baptismal services characterized 
the services. 


HE campaign at Franklin, New Hamp- 

shire, is now on. We note with joy the 
fine reports in The Herald from other fields 
where evangelistic efforts are being made. 
God bless our pastors in winning souls for 
Christ—also the great host of laymen 
equally as well qualified for this task. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





A Dozen Reasons Why 
HY should I tithe? Dr. L. E. Lovejoy 
is at the head of the Stewardship De- 
partment of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He is the author of that great 
book—“Stewardship for all of Life.” It 
has been adopted by the United Steward- 
ship Council and recommended to all de- 
nominations. It is used in many of our 


churches. It is used in our Sunday-schools. 
In that book he sets forth a dozen reasons 
why he personally must accept the practice 
of tithing in his own life. He speaks with 
authority. The message is to us. Will you 
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enlist as a tither now? Look at these reasons 
prayerfully: 


1. It has been deliberately recommended 
as the standard of Christian giving in the 
church of which I am a member. I cannot 
believe that this would have been done with- 
out adequate and convincing reasons. 

2. It is a mode in constant use in Scrip- 
ture history, is honored from the beginning 
to the end of the Old Testament, receives 
the unqualified even if incidental commen- 
dation of Christ, and brings upon itself no 
word or intimation of disapproval. 

3. It has been commended and urged by 
the prophetic voices of the church through 
the Christian centuries. 


4. It seems to be rapidly gaining favor 
with devout, enlightened, and educated dis- 
ciples. 

5. It is systematic, businesslike, and 
modern in its application, and has been 
repeatedly proved productive of material 
benefit through wiser methods of personal 
and domestic economy and a better ordering 
of finance. 

6. It is on the whole more equitable in 
the distribution of the burdens of Kingdom 
support than any plan I have ever known, 
presenting far fewer inequalities than any 
conceivable plan of haphazard, voluntary, 
or apportioned giving. 

7. It is not more burdensome than I can 
well endure, in this age and land of oppor- 
tunity and plenty, if I give due regard to a 
reasonable balance in my personal expendi- 
tures. 


8. It is urgently needed to meet the 
present and prospective demands of King- 
dom promotion and support, as nothing less 
than this proportion from each disciple will 
suffice for the providential program of the 
present age. 

9. It is apparently adequate, if offered 
in like proportion by all Christ’s followers, 
to meet every demand for Kingdom enter- 
prise as at present expressed or contem- 
plated. 

10. It is a practice which yields me con- 
stant satisfaction, contentment, and spirit- 
ual joy, and relieves me of the embarrass- 
ments, discomforts, and inconveniences of 
cecasional or spasmodic giving. 

11. It is a method which seems every- 
where to have brought new courage, moral 
prosperity, and spiritual life to such in- 
dividuals and churches as have adopted it, 
and to give promise of a more perfect unity, 
wider fraternity, and more intelligent piety 
among Christians of every denomination. 

12. It is altogether the best method of 
church finance which I have been able to 
discover and is therefore accepted, without 
question, as God’s present plan for me. 











Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





A New Society 


IAMI Ohio Conference has added one 
more society to her list. This new so- 
ciety was organized on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 29, with twenty active members and 
fourteen associate members. Surely a good 
beginning. The president of the new organ- 
ization is Mrs. D. G. Pleasant, the wife of 
the pastor. We wish for these folks all of 
the joy and success that can possibly come 
from this new form of service for them; and 


we give them a hearty welcome into the 
ranks of our organized activity. 
The officers of this new society were in- 
stalled by Mrs. W. H. Denison. 
Christmas Leaflets 
AD you thought that a Christmas leaflet 
is a good thing to send to a friend at 
Christmas time? Here is a list of such 
leaflets that will help you with your Christ- 
mas shopping: 
“The Other Half of the Christmas Mes- 
sage.” 
“My Best Gift.” 
“In the Light of Bethlehem’s Star.” 
“Which Is Martha?” 

“For He Was a Jew.” : 
Everyland magazine makes a splendi 
Christmas present for boys and girls. Price, 
$1.50 per year, or five subscriptions for 

$5.00. 

Books, too, are the finest kind of Christ- 
mas presents. Why not give missionary 
books? 


Dawning 


I look from my windows at dawning 
I gaze with pure delight; 

For far away o’er the hilltops 
The day’s chasing away the night. 


At first the dark skies grow lighter, 
Then comes a pale, rosy glow. 

But as I look it grows brighter, 
The day is coming, I know. 


A fleet of gray clouds float by me, 
Soon they are tinged with pink, 
And as I watch in wonder, 
“Isn’t it lovely,” I think. 


’Tis Autumn. The leaves have been falling 
And through the bare branches I see 
Morn op’ning wide the portals 
And the day peeping in at me. 


Soon through the gates of morning 
The sun pokes his glowing head, 

And then I know it is time for me 
To awake and hop out of bed. 


—Elizabeth Morgan, in Everyland. 


Paul’s Summary of His Life 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 20, 1925 
II Tim. 3:10, 11; 4:6-18 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept 
the faith—2 Tim. 4:7. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 
Monday, December 14—Paul’s Summary 
of His Life. 2 Tim. 3:10, 11; 4:6-18. 
Tuesday, December 15—Saul the Perse- 
cutor. Acts 7:54; 8:3. 
Wednesday, December 16—The Conver- 
sation of Saul, Acts 9:1-9. 
Thursday, December 17—Saul Called of 
God to Preach. Gal. 1:11-24. 
Friday, December 18—Preaching and 
Teaching at Antioch, Acts 11:19-30. 
Saturday, December 19—The Apostle to 
the Gentiles. Acts 13:1-3; 44-52. 
Sunday, December 20—The Crown of 
Righteousness. Rev. 21:1-7. 











WORSHIP SERVICE 

Music of “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
played softly. 

Model Prayer—By Juniors. 

Hymn—"“Fling Out the Banner,” No. 238 
in ‘Worship and Song.” 

Lesson—Read by the oldest teacher or officer. 

Prayer—By largest missionary giver. Thanks 
for the life of Paul and all the apostles 
since sent out by their Lord; for the priv- 
ilege of supporting these workers with our 
money; prayer for God’s blessing upon 
our General Mission Board, the Women’s 
Board, and every agency that raises and 
every agency that expends missionary 
money for the Christian Church. 

Hymn—"The Whole Wide World for Jesus,” 
No. 236 in “Worship and Song.” 

Missionary Offering—Dedicated by Mission- 
ary Superintendent. 

Offering a Month Ago—By Secretary. 

Christmas Greetings—By Superintendent. 

Hymn—"*Fight the Good Fight,”” No. 183 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Class Dismissal. 


Thou Didst Follow 


AUL is here writing to Timothy, his 

young and loyal disciple. He had been 
much with Paul, and the life of the leader 
was an open book to the follower. It is 
wonderful to live in such a way that your 
son, or your scholar, or the one who looks 
to you as an ideal may never be caused to 
stumble. Look out where you step, for 
right now some one is following you. 


Teaching-Cuonduct-Purpose 


What are you teaching? How are you 
living? What is your purpose in life? 
These are three great questions that any 
class might pause and ponder. If your 
teaching sincere? Is your life true? Is 
your purpose worthy of a man? 


Already Being Offered 


The term offered refers to a sacrificial 
offering. Paul says he is already being 
poured out. In one of his letters he ex- 
horts his friends to give their bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice. Is your life an offering to God 
and to your day? A number of years ago I 
read a chapter from some book on “Making 
Life a Song.” Would it not be great if 
our lives were ever offerings of praise? 


Fought a Good Fight 


The radios are alive these Saturdays with 
accounts of great football struggles. For 
eighty minutes splendidly trained men 
struggle for the mastery. But at last the 
referee blows the whistle and the game is 
over. Now the question is for each player, 
Did I play the game? Paul’s life has been 
one long struggle, but lying in his prison 
cell he knows now that it is all over. As he 
looks back he is gladly conscious that he 
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has played the game. He has done his best 
and has come through clean. What a joy, 
even with Nero’s bloody sword awaiting 
him. 

Finished 


That is the trouble with so many people. 
They started off fine. They ran well, and 
covered quite a distance. Then they 
stopped. Every week some one tells me of 
that man or woman who used to be a super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, or a deacon, 
or president of the Ladies’ Aid, but now 
they do not come to church at all. Well, 
what did hinder them? Probably the way 
got hard, or some one was elected in their 
place, or some one said something about 
them, or they bought an automobile, or they 
were asked for a gift to support the Lord’s 
work, or they thought they had done their 
share. What a lot of poor finishers there 
are. Let us run to the tape. 

The Crown 

In the Greek games the victors were 
honored with a wreath of laurel. For this 
coveted distinction men would deny them- 
selves and buffet their bodies. Paul used 
many figures from the Greek games, and 
now that his race is run there is awaiting 
him the laurel wreath or crown. But the 
laurel wreath will fade, but elsewhere Paul 
tells us this crown is eternal. But in the 
Greek games only one could be laureated. 
In the race of life all will be crowned who 
finish the course. And it is a crown of 
righteousness. No greater honor can ever 
be mine than the Master’s “Well (right) 
done” at the end of the race. 


Demas Forsook Me 


He loved the things of earth and when the 
sun got up he withered away. I guess there 
is a mixed metaphor there, but one of them 
is used in this instance by Paul and the 
other by Jesus. But they both are talking 
about the same fellow. This is one of the 
fellows who did not finish, He became a 
derelict, and a menace to other travelers. 
The fellows that stop on the highway are a 
nuisance. 

Only Luke 

Last week we spoke of his following Paul 
and suffering with him. We do not know 
just where he has been in the meantime. 
Some think that Paul won his appeal to 
Caesar and was discharged and again en- 
gaged in missionary work, and then later on 
Yas re-arrested. At any rate right to the 
end Luke was with him. Luke like Paul 
was a good finisher. Be thou faithful unto 
death. ‘ 

Bring Mark 

Some years before Paul had had a serious 
difference with Barnabas over this same 
Mark. The young fellow had apparently 
got frightened when the first hot part of 
the battle was reached and ran. Paul did 
not want to give him another trial. But 
Barnabas believed in him and gave him his 
second chance. So much had it meant to 
Mark, that he had ever after proved faith- 
ful, and now Paul expresses a need of him. 
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Why Is Christmas a Time of Joy? 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 20, 1925 
Matt. 1:18-23; 2 Cor. 9:15 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Make this a star meeting. Cut five-pointed stars 
from light cardboard and write or print on them, 
Matthew 2:10 and Luke 2:10. Fasten strings in 
these so that they may be tied in the button-holes of 
the coats of the men and attached to the coats or 
dresses of the ladies. At some time in the meeting 
have these verses repeated or read in concert. 

Arrange the chairs in your room in the form of a 
five-pointed star. Have the officers and chairmen 
of committees to occupy the chairs at the points of 
the stars; the officers the outer points and the chair- 
men of comm'ttees the inner points. Have a stand 
placed at each of the outer points with a candle 
placed upon it. As soon as every person in a sec- 
ticn of the star has taken part, the person sitting 
at the outer point of that section should light their 
candle. 

To make it a real star meeting insist that every 
member be present. 

Cut from a box, either wood or pasteboard, a five- 
pointed star and cover the cutout opening with 
greased or waxed paper. Inside the box have an 
electr'e light. Suspend this star above the head of 
the leader of the meeting. 

Decorate the room to make it look as Christmasy as 
possible. Place a large motto, “Joy to the world, the 
Lord is come,” in a conspicuous place. 

Sing the beautiful old Christmas hymns, especially 
those emphasizing the joy of Christmas. Get a ccpy 
of Roper’s “Piano Chimes, No. 1,” 
played with light dim in the room. If you cannot 
secure this of your local music dealer, it can be 
obtained from The Rodeheaver Co., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. I think the price is fifty cents. 


and have it 


Thoughts on the Theme 

OY of salvation. Luke 2:25-40. “For 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” V. 30. 
The dominant strain in the anthem of 
Christmas joy is the one telling us that 
Christ came to save a world from its sin, 
that he came to save you and me from our 
sins. He came to save us from the eternal 
death unto the eternal life. It was this 
glorious truth that made the heart of the 
aged saint of God, Simeon, leap with joy 
and his lips utter the words of praise found 
in this section of the Word of God. Take 
it away and the joy of every other strain 
of the Christmas song would become a minor 
strain. 

Joy of God with us. John 1:1-5,14. “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. 
And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” Vs. 1, 14f.c. 

How this thought ought to fill our hearts 
with joy at this Christmas time. Not alone 
that God was with us in the person of his 
Son but infinitely more than that, that he 
was with us and is with us in love, and 
mercy, and grace, and compassion. That he 
is with us in the outgoings of his great 
heart of infinite tenderness, longing for our 
salvation, and fellowship, and co-operation 
in the work of winning others to his love 
and service. 

Joy because of heaven’s interest. Luke 
2:8-20. Heaven ofttimes seems a long way 
from this sordid, sinful, world in which we 
live; but we rejoice as we know that it is 
not so far away but that heaven’s interest 
reaches us, and heaven’s inhabitants came 
to us with a wonderful expression of their 
interest in us. And the song of the angels 


over Bethlehem’s plains and the message of 
the angel of the Lord to the wondering 
shepherds are weighted with a heavenly in- 
terest in us mortals, with our sin and doubts 
and fears and struggles. This sublime 
truth should fill our hearts with joy. 

Joy in God’s love. 1 John 3:1-3. “Be- 
hold, what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
the sons of God.” If we were poor, and 
naked, and hungry, and cold, and miser- 
able, dwelling in the most abject poverty 
and wretchedness, and we were told upon 
the best of authority that we had been 
adopted into the family of the wealthiest 
family upon earth, that their name hence- 
forth was to be our name and that we were 
to be heirs to all that they possessed; and 
that they had received us into the circle of 
their deepest affections and most intimate 
fellowships, would not our lives be filled 
with a great joy? God has done all this, 
only “his riches in glory by Christ Jesus” 
are infinitely greater than the combined 
wealth of the worlds. And his riches never 
rust or decay. And his affections are 
sweeter, and finer, and more satisfying and 
his fellowships more to be desired than all 
earthly affections and fellowships combined. 

Joy in gift-giving. Acts 20:35. “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” The 
sweetest joys of Christmas are not the joys 
which come from the gifts we receive, but 
the joys which come from the gifts we be- 
stow. A selfish joy can never be quite so 
deep as an unselfish one. The joy of spread- 
ing joy and cheer is one of the great 
blessings of Christmas. 

Joy in hope. I Peter 1:1-9. The first 
Christmas brought a message of hope to a 
hopeless world; a message of cheer to a 
cheerless world; a message of joy to a joy- 
less world. Hope of salvation, hope of 
eternal life, hope of eternal communion 
with the good and the pure and the noblest 
of all the ages and with Christ, and with 
God, and with our loved who have passed 
beyond the veil; this is the joy of Christ- 
mas. Hope of the final conquest of evil by 
good, hope of the final enthronement of Je- 
sus Christ and the dethronement of Satan; 
Christmas makes us to rejoice in the hope 
of these things and many others. 


By Way of Illustration 


“Christmas is far more a spirit than a 
day. December 25 is not Christmas if we 
feel no love, no good will, no brotherhood. 
Every dav is Christmas that is lived as Je- 
sus would live” 

Happiness comes through giving, not 
through getting, strange as that may seem. 
Gifts bring joy to us, it is true, but the gifts 
we give should bring yet more joy. Try it 
on the unfortunate. The sight of their joy 
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moves the heart. Service is one way to 
Christmas happiness.—R. P. Anderson. 


There is something appropriate in cele- 
brating the birth of our Lord in the dark- 
est season of the year. He came into the 
world in the darkest night of its history, 
when the blackness of sin was everywhere, 
when men groaned under oppression, and 
when despair had settled upon the earth like 
a great pall. In this night Christ came 
as the morning sun, with hope and healing 
in his wings.—Presbyterian. 

“Christmas is a day of joy, but joy 
should not be allowed to die out of our lives 
next morning. It should stay with us ever 
after. We should sing the Christmas songs 
all the new year. We should carry the 
peace of God in our hearts continually 
thereafter. We should learn from this time 
to find the beauty and the good in all 
things, and to show the world that we be- 
lieve what we say we believe—that since 
God loves us and Jesus Christ is our Frienc, 
“all’s well with the world.” 


May Christmas bring to you, 
Its tripart joy: 

True Faith, to free you e’er 
From doubt’s alloy: 


Jotham Williams, 


Strong Hope, to sing your heart 
To sweet repose ; 

And Love, to help you soothe 
Another’s woes. 

—John Grant Newman, D. D. 


For Reading or Recitation 


Never a song like the Christmas song, 
With its message of peace, good will, 
With its tidings of gladness, sent today 
Our world with new joy to fill. 
Never a sound like those voices sweet 
That came to the shepherd’s ears, 
The anthem they sang still rings on earth 
And listening souls it cheers. 
For we know that peace and good will shall dwell 
In the hearts where the Christ-child reigns, 
That tidings of joy shall ring for us 
As they rang over Bethlehem’s plains, 
And our lives shall be blest, our hearts made glad, 
And God's glory around us fall, 
When we hear the sound of the Christmas song— 
The song that is best of all. 
—Edith Sanford Tillotson. 


For Discussion 


What made the shepherds joyous? 

Why did the wise men rejoice? 

How may I make Christmas a joyous time? 

What may our society do to spread Christmas juy? 

Do you think Jesus intended that the whole world 
should share in the Christmas joy? What can we 
do to fulfill his intentions? 

Why should the birth of Jesus cause more joy 
than the birth of any great man? 

How may we keep the Christmas joy in our hearts? 


the Potter's Son 


‘ A Story 
BY ERNEST COES 


in District Number Two school; also was 

he the most awkward and self-conscious. 
The older girls all knew it and there was 
not one who did not take delight in tor- 
menting him. Jotham’s seemed to be a 
hopeless case until, well, until great danger 
caused him to -forget self. 

Jotham was the elder son of Josiah Wil- 
liams, the potter, and when not attending 
school was learning the potter’s trade. Out 
in the small pottery back of the house he 
had his own potter’s wheel, and there he 
turned out very excellent work indeed. 

It was early in April that Miss Carpenter, 
the new school-teacher, having seen Jotham 
at work at his wheel, asked him to bring his 
potter’s wheel to the schoolhouse, there to 
show to the scholars just how pottery was 
made. “The art of making pottery is one 
of the few arts which have not changed 
since the days of the ancients,” she said. “I 
am sure that the scholars will be intensely 
interested in the work.” 


J OTHAM WILLIAMS was the largest boy 


Jotham promised to bring his wheel over 
to the schoolhouse the following Friday 
afternoon, it being planned for him to give 
an hour’s demonstration of pottery making 
directly following the afternoon school 
session. On the way home the day that he 
had made the promise to his teacher Jotham 
wondered how he came to agree to the 
proposition. “I’ll just make a fool of my- 
self,” he murmured. “The girls will all be 
laughing at me. I can do pretty good work 
at home, but the chances are that I’ll make 
a mess of it down to the schoolhouse.” 

In order to understand just what came 
to pass the following Friday evening it will 
be well at this time to describe the loca- 


tion of District Number Two schoolhouse. 
The schoolhouse was situated upon a point 
of land where two small streams united, the 
two forming a considerable river. A bridge 
joined this point of land with the principal 
part of the township, the bridge spanning 
the larger of the two streams. It was by 
way of this bridge that a considerable num- 
ber of the pupils reached the schoolhouse. 
Five miles above the confluence of the two 
streams was a large dam which held in 
check a large amount of water. A half mile 
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MY TALENT 
| CANNOT speak to crowds: 


I can to one; 
And tell him what for me 
The Lord hath done. 


I like to think that he, 
Whose love | tell, 

Spoke to one needy heart 
By -Jacob’s Well. 


His brother, Andrew sought, 
For Christ to win; 

He preached: three thousand souls 
Were gathered in. 


When Philip’s feet were led 
To one strange tryst, 
He showed one seeking soul 


The seeking Christ. 


If ’mid the ones and twos 
My work shall be, 
Gladly will I fulfill 


This ministry. 


Some many talents have, 
I have but one; 

Yet I with them may share 
The King’s “Well done!” 


—H. T. Lefevre. 
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below the junction of the two streams was 
another dam, a massive concrete construc- 
tion, a wonder of engineering skill. 


For two days prior to that memorable 
Friday in April it rained. It just poured 
the greater part of the time. Friday how- 
ever, the weather cleared. The water was 
exceedingly high that morning when Jotham 
crossed the bridge on his way to the school- 
house, and noontime found it still higher, 
but still it was no higher than it had been on 
numerous other occasions in the past when 
the spring freshets were on. 


After dinner Jotham’s father rowed 
across in his boat, bringing Jotham, his 
potter’s wheel and a quantity of potter’s 
clay. When he started back he told Jotham 
that he would come and get him about six 
o’clock, thus giving him ample time for the 
demonstration. “Don’t get nervous, Son, 
and you will get along all right,” he said 
as he was about to pick up the oars. “The 
main thing is to keep cool, no matter how 
many are watching you.” 


Jotham carried his wheel and the clay up 
to the schoolhouse, and it was not long 
before the regular afternoon session claimed 
his attention. 

As the afternoon wore away Jotham’s 
nervousness increased. He wondered how 
in the world he was ever going to get his 
courage up to the point where he could 
coolly seat himself at his potter’s wheel 
and demonstrate the ancient art. 


Finally the session came to an end and 
then Jotham went to the entry after his 
wheel and clay. There he discovered that 
it was out of order, and it was half an hour 
before he was able to make temporary re- 
pairs. Finally, however, he returned with 
it, and the teacher’s desk having been moved 
to one side, he lifted the wheel onto the plat- 
form. About that time stage fright claimed 
poor Jotham. He worked for fifteen min- 
utes or more mixing the clay, the while try- 
ing desperately to get his shattered nerves 
under control. Finally he succeeded in a 
measure, and seating himself at the wheel, 
began work. 

Jotham was a very excellent workman in 
the quiet of his father’s shop, but now his 
hands trembled so that it seemed utterly 
impossible for him to turn out a piece of 
pottery which was approaching perfection. 

Meanwhile the water had been steadily 
rising. Somewhere in the upper dam there 
was a weak spot and while the father was 
busy the dam suddenly gave way, and with 
a sullen roar the thousands of tons of water 
which it held in check started downstream 
toward the mighty dam of masonry beyond 
the junction of the two streams. As that 
wall of water moved on it spread out over 
the adjacent meadows, but ever pushing re- 
lentlessly forward. When it reached the 
bridge near the schoolhouse it swept it 
away like so much cardboard and a few 
moments later it was backing up against 
the solid concrete dam. 

It was about that time that Jotham’s 
father left the house to go after his son as 
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per agreement. He was very much as- 
tonished when he found his rowboat fully 
three rods from the shore. Needing no one 
to tell him what had actually come to pass, 
he strode into the water, going to his waist 
before he was able to lay his hand upon the 
gunwale of the boat. It took him but a mo- 
ment to unite the painter which had secured 
the boat to a convenient tree, and seizing 
the oars, he pulled across toward the school- 
house. When he arrived he found the build- 
ing marooned. Being located upon some- 
what of an elevation, the water had not yet 
reached the building, though deep water 
was on all sides. Jotham’s father took note 
of the fact that the water was steadily 
rising. 

Jotham had just stepped into the entry 
after more clay when his father opened the 
outer door. Catching a glimpse of the boat 
less than six feet distant, it flashed upon 
Jotham just what had happened. 

“There’s six feet of water on all sides of 
the schoolhouse, Jotham,” whispered Mr. 
Williams. “The upper dam must have 
given way. Now the water is backing up 
from the lower dam.” 

“We've got to get them out quietly, or 
some of the children will get drowned, Dad,” 
whispered Jotham. “Wait here, Dad, and 
I will send them out one at a time. So long 
as they don’t get frightened and start a 
rush we’ll get along all right.” 

Jotham returned at once to the school- 
room and seated himself at the wheel. At 
last was Jotham master of himself. “I am 
now going to make each of you a little 
souvenir bean-pot,” he said, starting the 
wheel whirling. ‘Yours, Annie, will be the 
first one,” he added, speaking to one of the 
littlest girls in the school.” Miss Carpenter 
will give you a card for me to set it on, and 
you must walk very quietly to the entry. 
When you reach the entry Miss Carpenter 
will help you put on your coat and hat.” 


Miss Carpenter looked decidedly sur- 
prised, but she smilingly nodded assent and 
it was less than a minute later that she ac- 
companied little Annie from the room. Then 
it was that Miss Carpenter learned just 
what had come to pass. Turning Annie 
over to Mr. Williams, the school-teacher 
returned to the room just as Jotham was 
finishing the second souvenir. 

It took Jotham less than six minutes to 
make six of the little bean-pots, and as fast 
as he handed them out the children were es- 
corted to the entry, where they were turned 
over to Mr. Williams. The children who 
had received the souvenirs all lived across 
the river, Jotham taking pains to select not 
only the smallest, but also those who lived 
on that side. 

When Mr. Williams returned for the 
second boat load he found three children 
awaiting his coming, all three keeping very 
quiet indeed, frightened though they were 
upon seeing the water creeping hungrily up 
over the steps to the schoolhouse. 

For almost an hour did Jotham work 
calmly away at his wheel, answering ques- 
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tions which were put to him from time to 
time by the older boys and girls, and all the 
while the relentless flood was creeping 
higher and higher, backing its way up from 
the concrete dam. 

But the time came that water trickled in 
over the threshold, the first of it working 
its way snakelike across the floor. One of 
the larger girls saw it and screamed, but 
there were only four pupils left in the build- 
ing. Then it was that Jotham leaped to his 
feet, and stepping to the door, blocked the 
way. “The real danger is over,” he said. 
“Just keep cool and my father will be here 


in two or three minutes after the rest of 
you.” 

It was just about three minutes later that 
Mr. Williams did return, but so fast was 
the water rising that by that time fully 
three inches of water had covered the floor. 

Strange to relate, almost without excep- 
tion the little plastic souvenirs passed 
through that trying hour without serious 
mishap, and later they were baked in home 
ovens, to be treasured in after years in mem- 
ory of the night when Jotham, the potter’s 
son, stood between his schoolmates and 
possible death—Western Recorder. 


Overreaching 


BY HILDA 


;VERYBODY said it was a distinct honor 

when Grace Axline was asked to judge 
the fancy work and art exhibits at the 
Bellepoint street fair. Grace had only had 
one year at art school, but all summer after 
her return she had conducted classes and 
taught in the little Art Club and had added 
to her college fund materially. As her ex- 
penses would be paid to Bellepoint and the 
experience would be worth much in addition 
to whatever they might pay-her, she could 
not help feeling a little set up over the in- 
vitation. 

“Now, Grace,” said Ralph Sheldon who 
had congratulated his friend on her suc- 
cess, “if you manage this thing right, no 
doubt you’ll be asked again to do the same 
kind of work.” 

“Manage? There is nothing to manage,” 
said Grace. “I simply go to Bellepoint and 





SERMONETTES 
By Rev. C. E. Strawbridge 


HEN ministers of different denomina- 
tional faith get together for argument 
the devil smiles. When they quarrel, he 
roars with laughter. When they get together 
for the common good, he howls with anger. 
Do your best; some folks will find just as 
much fault as if you were doing your worst. 
Anyway, you can’t please everybody. 

If you make a success, you must be sure 
you are making a few enemies as well. 

If you should do as some do, you would 
be considered as foolish as they; and if you 
should do as they do, they would be con- 
sidered as foolish as you. So do your best 
and let the carping critics rave. 


You can’t think with your feet; use your 
head for something beside a parking place 
for your hat. 

Automobiles are blamed for a lot of things, 
but they are not yet perfected to the extent 
that they will run without some one at the 
steering wheel. 

Do your part as you see it. If the other 
fellow had your life to live, perhaps he would 
see it differently. And don’t criticize the 
other fellow too severely if he doesn’t do 
things as you would do them—maybe you 
would see it differently if it were your task. 

If nobody finds fault with you, you are 
not much force. Criticism, however, is not 
always a sign that you are right, for it is 
of two kinds—constructive and destructive. 
Analyze it before drawing your conclusions 
too hastily. 
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mark the things I consider best, get my pay, 
and come home. As to the street fair, it 
is an experiment and probably will not be 
repeated unless it is a great success, the 
manager told me.” 

“Ah, yes, but back of those statements lie 
many things, as you'll find out.” 

As Grace did not ask him to explain, he 
said no more on the subject. What in the 
world did a young man who sold hardware 
in various towns, that is, took orders for his 
firm, know about art, thought the girl 
rather impatiently. She would try to show 
the people of Bellepoint that she could be 
thorough and interested in her work, and 
that was all that was needful. Then she 
hurried to call up several pupils to tell them 
that their lessons would have to be post- 
poned and proceeded to pack a small bag 
for the short trip which was to include an 
overnight stay. 

Once at Bellepoint she politely but firmly 
declined the invitation of the manager’s 
wife to stay with them during the fair. “In 
the hotel I shall be able to make up my 
lists better,” she said. Inwardly she was 
thinking that, a stay in a good hotel would 
be a new experience that would stand her 
in good stead for future work. She met a 
number of persons as the exhibits were 
getting their final touch and made a good 
impression by the thorough manner in 
which she took note of the good points of 
the work in the Art Department. 

The fair was a decided community suc- 
cess, although from a financial standpoint 
only moderately profitable, but the manager 
and his assistants were jubilant. “It’s the 
best thing to develop a spirit of co-opera- 
tion we’ve had in years,” they said heartily. 
“We certainly must have it next year all 
over again.” 

Grace sent in her bill and received her 
check a week or two after going home from 
the fair, and the Bellepoint Courier gave 
her a nice little write-up, warmly commend- 
ing the impartiality and thoroughness with 
which she awarded the prizes. It also spoke 
of her good work in school and the pleasure 
which the young art students of the school 
had had in meeting her. 

“Ralph, you sell hardware in Bellepoint, 
don’t you?” asked Grace suddenly one eve- 
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ning. “Mr. Frisbie, the manager of that 
street fair, is a hardware merchant. Have 
you heard anything about my work over 
there?” 

“Why, yes, the paper spoke in very high 
terms about the Art Department,” said the 
young man in rather a confused way. 

“That isn’t what I asked,” said the girl 
shrewdly. “Out with it! Did you hear any 
unfavorable comments, or that anyone was 
dissatisfied? I thought they sent rather a 
stiff little note with my check. I’d like to 
have the same task next year if it is 
possible, as it added a good sum to my 
college fund.” 

“Now, Grace, you would not like to hear 
what they said,” said the young man. “They 
praised your work highly, but there were 
some other things. Now let’s talk of some- 
thing else, as it will do you no good to know 
the comments.” 

But in the end Grace persuaded him that 
it would do her good though the informa- 
tion might make her unhappy for a time. 
“I’m not a baby, and if the criticism is just, 
I can profit by it,’ she said bravely. 

“Well, to start with, you added to the 
expense of the fair by refusing to let the 
manager’s wife entertain you, and then you 
put in the price of four lessons that you 
could not give because of going over there 
when the committee strongly suspected that 
you had only postponed them, and there 
were some extras on your hotel bill. There! 
I told you it would do you no good,” he 
added hastily as he saw the look of indigna- 
tion that overspread her face. ‘Next time 
I shall not—” 

“You must!” said Grace quickly. “I see 
it all now! Of course they will not ask me 
again. I rode over there, Ralph, in the 
Pullman when the day coach was plenty 
good enough. I thought it would impress 
them with my importance to do those 
things, when in reality it was only over- 
reaching. I can never undo the harm, even 
if I should return the whole check.” 

“No, you can not undo that,” said Ralph, 
“but next summer when you are home for 
vacation you can start a little class in Belle- 
point and show the people over there that 
you are not greedy.” 

“Now that’s a capital idea!” said the girl. 
“T’ll do so much good by getting up an art 
club, if they’ll let me, that they’ll have to 
forget my blunder. I don’t care whether 
they ask me to judge their work this year, 
but I do want to atone for my blunder.” 

Kenton, Ohio. 


Things Missionaries Have Done 


MISSIONARIES have translated the Bible 
into about seven-tenths of the world’s 
speech. 

They have collected and expended cover 
$30,000,000 yearly in the work of heathen 
evangelization. 

They have demonstrated the truth that 
the successful church, spiritually and ma- 
terially, is the church that is most actively 
engaged in missionary enterprise. 

Missionaries have done more than any 


‘make him hear! 


other one class to bring peace among sav- 
age tribes. 

All the museums of the world have been 
enriched by the plants, animals, and pro- 
ducts of distant countries collected by the 
missionaries. 

It was missionaries who discovered the 
Moabite stone, thus unlocking the records 
of a forgotten empire; also the Nestorian 
Tablet, by. which a new chapter in early 
Christian history was recovered.—The 
Methodist Protestant. 


Each in His Place 


LITTLE gold watch was one day cross- 

ing Westminster Bridge, London, at the 
time when Big Ben tolled out the hour of 
noon from the clock tower on the Parliament 
Buildings. 

The little watch looked up at the big clock 
and said: 

“I do not like you! Your face is too 
broad, your hands are too big, your voice 
is too coarse. I do not like you!” 

And the big clock said to the gold watch: 
“Come up here, little sister! Come up 
here!” 

So the little watch toiled painfully up the 
stone steps, and at last stood by the big 
clock. Looking out over the surging mil- 
lions of London, the big clock said to the 
watch: 

“Little sister, there is a man down there 
on Westminster Bridge who wishes to know 
the hour. Will you tell him, please?” 

The little watch said: “Oh, I could never 
My voice is so small it 
never could begin to carry in such a whirl- 
wind of noise as this.” 

The big clock said: “Oh yes, little sister, 
I had forgotten! Yet the man wishes to 
know the time, he requires to know, and you 
cannot tell him, but I can and will. So let 
us henceforth not criticise one another! You 
will not find fault with me, nor I find fault 
with you, but each of us in our own place, 
you for your mistress, and I for the great 
city, will teach men everywhere to redeem 
the time.”—Dr. Joseph Parker. 


Walking Through Trials 


WELL known minister wished to ascend 

a tower that commanded a fine view of 
the surrounding country. “Come this way, 
sir,” said the guide, leading him to some 
steps which looked as though they led down 
into a vault. “But I want to ascend, not 
descend!” “This is the way up, sir.” A few 
steps down led to many steps up. He 
reached the top, and a fine panoramic land- 
scape lay stretched before him. So_ our 
Guide leads us down that he may lead us 
up to those heights of vision and power pre- 
pared for those who honor him.—S. S. 


Chronicle. 
Oo 


“True greatness is not in what we have, 
put in what we are, and that greatness, with 
God’s help, is in our own hands, under our 
own control.” 
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A Literary Event in the 
Religious World 


PAUL OF 
TARSUS 


T. R. GLOVER, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Glover’s well-known scholarship is 
apparent in this study of the Great 
Apostle. One cannot afford to miss 
the remarkable chapters on “The 
Human Paul,” “The Love of Christ” 
and “Consummation.” 


130,86) $2.00 





THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


Cc. P. A. Bldg. : : Dayton, Ohio 








Peloubet’s Select Notes 


It has been issued for fifty years with ever 
increasing popularity and usefulness, which 
fact alone is a 
wonderful argu- 
ment for its 
value and help- 
fulness. Rich in 
material, com- 
prehensive in its 
scope, practical 
in its treatment; 
every superin- 
tendent, teacher, 
and scholar will 
find in it his own 
personal require- 
ments. Marion 
Lawrance voiced 
the sentiments 
of thousands 
when he said: 

‘*‘How this 
standard com- 
mentary has 
been able to 
maintain itself 
during all these 
years, growing 
annually strong- 
er and richer, is 
a marvel to the 
Sunday-school 
world. Personally, I do not see how any 
Sunday-school teacher can hope to do his 
best without the rich, full helps found in 
these NOTES.” 


It should be the companion of every Sun- 
day-schooi worker. Price, $2.00. 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
Cc. P. A. Bldg. : : Dayton, Ohio 











Journal of Christian Education 


Successor to Teachers and Officers 
Journal, which has been discontinued. A 
monthly magazine for Christian leadership, 
with special emphasis on Sunday-schools 
and Christian Endeavor. Published monthly. 
Contains 32 pages and cover. Single sub- 
scriptions, $1.00 per year; per quarter, 25c; 
per single copy, 10c. Quantity price, five or 
more copies to one address, per year, 75c 
each; per quarter, 20c. 


Sunday School Lesson Illustrator (month- 
ly). $1.00 per year. 

PelPs Notes (mc.thly). 75 cents per year. 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
Cc. P. A. Bldg. : : Dayton, Ohie 
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Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


The Heart of an Optimist. Arranged by 
Florence Hobart Perin. Doran. $2.00. 


Those who are seeking a gift book for the 
new year will find a very appropriate little 
volume in these day by day meditations of 
George Landor Perin. For each day of the 
year there is a strong and helpful selection 
from the writings of this beautiful and 
optimistic soul—selections which will be a 
tonic to the courage and strength to the 
fiber of the reader. They are of high in- 
tellectual order, many of them real gems of 
classic worth; and will help start the day 
right with high ideal and noble aspiration. 
Faces Through the Mist. By John A. 
Patten. Doran. $2.00. 


Four series of Sunday evening sermons— 
on “Bible Pictures of Home Life,” “Men in 
the Shadow,” “The Cross Before Calvary,” 
and “The Beauty of Christ.” They were 
given to audiences which contained a large 
number of young men and women and their 
message is directed in no little part to young 
people. They deal with the practical themes 
of everyday life and make a strong appeal 
for high and useful living. 


Psychology and the Church. By Various 
Writers. Macmillan. $1.50. 


This is a collection of discussions by vari- 
ous scholars, mostly of the Church of Eng- 
land, of the place and limitations of psy- 
chology in religious faith. The chapters are 
very ably written, especially the one on “The 
Psychology of Prayer” and the one on “The 
Psychology of Spiritual Healing.” The es- 


pecial object of the book is to refute the ex-! 


treme psychological theories which would do 
away with the idea of God and of the super- 
natural. It shows that psychology like all 
other sciences has very definite limitations, 
and that philosophy must come to its help 
in interpreting its evidences. The discus- 
sion is a very valuable one. 


Snowden’s Sunday School lessons, 1926. By 
James H. Snowden. Macmillan. $1.25. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the Internation- 
al Sunday School Lessons. By Martha 
Tarbell. Revell. $1.90. (Postpaid $2.00). 


Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International 
Sunday School Lessons, 1926. By Amos R. 
Wells. Wilde. $2.00. 


Year after year these three helps for 
teachers of the Uniform Sunday-school Les- 
son maintain an outstanding leadership 
among all such helps. Each is quite differ- 
ent in its treatment of the lesson. 
Snowden contents himself with giving a 
brief outline of very pointed teaching points, 
with keenly penetrating and_ illuminating 
sentence comments. Always he majors on 
the present day, practical application; and 
his work is attaining great popularity be- 
cause of this. Miss Tarbell gives a longer 
analysis of the lesson, the historical back- 
ground, a large number of illustrations, and 
topics for discussion according to the age 
of the pupils. For twenty-five years this 
work has been steadily gaining in favor and 
the present volume is up to the usual stand- 
ard. Peloubet’s is perhaps the most widely 
known and used of all such helps. The pres- 
ent is the fifty-second annual volume. It 
is from the facile pen of Dr. Amos R. Wells 
—and this fact is a sufficient guarantee of 
fine workmanship. Beside the general dis- 
cussion of the lesson setting and lesson char- 


Doctor * 


acters, it gives a more detailed explanation 
of the separate verses and phrases than does 
either of the others. Doctor Wells has 
unique knowledge and ability for just such 
an eminently serviceable work. These three 
volumes complement each other and make 
an admirable collection for the average 
teacher. The three may be had of The 
Christian Publishing Association for $5.00. 


Life’s Beginnings. Doran: $1.75. 


A daily stimulus for mind and heart, be- 
ing a page of brief selections for each day 
of the year. They maintain a high standard 
throughout. 


The Gist of the Lesson. By R. A. Torrey. 
Revell. Twenty-five cents. 


Ruth Talks It Over. By Junius Vincent. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


Junius Vincent is the pen name of an 
earnest scientist who clearly sees the grave 
peril into which many youth of today are 
being trapped by Freudian and other mod- 
ern philosophies of life. In these “conversa- 
tions” with a young woman he undertakes to 
point out the peril of such moral laxity. A 
strong point of the book is the manner in 
which he finds scientific basis for his argu- 
ments. The conversations deal with drink- 
ing, cigarettes, and particularly with sex re- 
lations. _Many boys and girls are undoubt- 
edly having their minds filled with poisonous 
filth and lax and dangerous views.on these 
subjects; and for the thoughtful among such 
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LAMENT 


LORD. you have given unto me 
Far more than I deserve. 
Old and repentant now, I yearn 
For time wherein to serve! 


Oh, could I be quickened again, 
Lord, | would give to you, 
My day until my day was done! 

If youth but only knew! 
—The Christian Register. 
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this volume ought to prove a sobering and 
valuable corrective. But care should be tak- 
en not to thrust it into the hands of the un- 
sophisticated who do not need its teachings. 


Mothers and Daughters. By Jessica G. Cos- 
grave. Doran. $1.50. 


Another book along the same line is this 
one by Jessica G. Cosgrave, who has had a 
long career as an educator, is herself the 
mother of a grown daughter and so has had 
intimate and revealing contact with the 
young womanhood of today. Under the 
slogan, “Modern mother, know thy daugh- 
ter,” she appeals to mothers with a moving 
as well as an informative appeal. It is just 
such ‘a book as thousands of mothers of 
young daughters need. 


Every Day. By Edgar Whitaker Work. 


Doran. $2.00. 


Dr. Edgar Whitaker Work, formerly a 
pastor of one of the leading Dayton Pres- 
byterian churches, always writes with a 
stimulating and inspirational pen. In this 
volume he gives us a page of beautiful medi- 
tation upon some Biblical text for each day 
of the year. It makes a book of spiritual 
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‘assurance such as has come into great pop- 


ularity—to which one may turn for encour- 
agement or infilling at the beginning of the 
day or at prayer time. The pages are much 
larger than the usual volume of this kind, 
being of regular eight vol. size. It makes 
an attractive gift book for the Christmas or 
New Year. 


Alternative Views of the Bible. 
Bloore. Macmillan. $1.50. 


To us this is a disappointing book. One 
may well earnestly seek for an approach 
to the Bible midway between the “old” and 
the “modern”—in the extreme use of that 
word modern. But we feel sure that the 
principles suggested here will stand neither 
the test of logic nor of knowledge. It leaves 
every real difficulty in the way of the tra- 
ditional viewpoint still unsettled and it of- 
fers no alternative that is possible to the 
modern mind. The “principles of interpre- 
tation” which it offers are far from ade- 
quate, and not infrequently lead to a tangle 
of contradictions. 


By John 


Mother and Son. By Robert Norwood. Doran. 
$1.50. 


A little volume of verse in which the au- 
thor presents a beautiful vision of the broth- 
erhood of man. The deepest emotions of the 
heart are stirred by his very vivid picture 
of the mother of Cain and of the mother of 
Christ, pictures which make indelibly real 
the depths of motherhood—the poignant 
joys and the poignant pains of motherhood. 
The poems are strong, striking, forceful. 


The Christian Movement in Japan, Korea, 
and Formosa. 1925. Edited by A. Oltmans. 
Federation of Christian Missions in Japan. 


Tobacco Under the Searchlight. By Will H. 
Brown. Standard. 


The author is noted for the passionate in- 
terest with which he is accumulating illus- 
trative facts and comments upon the tobac- 
co question—conducting a free syndicate 
service for religious and other periodicals. 
Into this volume of some two hundred and 
fifty pages has been gathered a great 
amount of such material, carefully classi- 
fied under a long list of titles and fully in- 
dexed. It furnishes an unparalleled com- 
pendium of illustrations and opinions of 
high authorities on the tobacco question. 
The volume will be very valuable indeed to 
editors, ministers, and others seeking illus- 
trative material against the use of tobacco. 


Spiritual Evangelism. By Carroll J. Rock- 
ey. United Lutheran Publication House. 
$1.25. 


While this volume is written particularly 
for the Lutherans, it presents principles and 
methods which may prove of great value to 
all Christian workers. We especially like 
its emphasis upon the training idea rather 
than the superficial speedier methods of 
evangelism. 


Biography of Dayton. By Joseph W. Sharts. 
The Miami Valley Socialist. 


In this little volume of 128 pages we have 
a most unique “biography” of Dayton—be- 
ing an economic interpretation of the his- 
tory of the city. In large part it is made 
up of brief statistics and comments upon 
our various factories, together with a more 
lengthy observation upon the history of our 
city government and its various points of 
strength and weakness. Mr. Sharts is a 
prominent member of the Socialist party 
and writes from that viewpoint, bringing 
his brilliant mind and pungent comment to 
bear upon the principles of modern economic 
and municipal life. 
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The Children 


The Gnarly Apple Tree 


Tall trees, green trees, reaching to the sky, 
Dark against the horizon, with leaves that 
swirl and fly; 
Oak and elm and maple, birches on a hill, 
Pine = nd and poplar, with branches never 
still. 
But of all the trees on this green earth, 
No matter where it be, 
Best of all the trees, I love 
The gnarly apple tree! 


Fragrant in the springtime with blossoms 
pink and white, 

Clad in fairy garments then for the bees’ 
delight; 

Summer clothes the twisted boughs in a 
cloak of green, 

And, among the shadows, pale young fruit 


is seen. 
When in fall the golden fruit 
Reddens in the sun, 
Every bough its treasure holds, 
Some for every one. 
Gold and crimson honeyed globes, 
Mellow as can be, 
Oh, best of all the trees, I love 
The gnarled old apple tree! 


When King Winter blows his horn 
Over dales and hills, 
Sit close beside a roaring fire 
With a book that thrills, 
And place a dish of apples near; 
That’s joy for you and me— 
To read and eat the mellow fruit 
Of the gnarled old apple tree. 


—Edith LaQuelle, in St. Nicholas. 


Plain Mary 
ROMPTLY at five o’clock Judy returned 
from the dolls’ party, bringing only 
“Plain Mary,” the rag doll. 

“Mother,” she said, in explanation, “I was 
the only girl there who had two dolls with 
her, and Emily had invited that little girl 
down at the end of the street, whose father 
is in the hospital. You know, her mother 
comes to wash for Emily’s mother. She 
hadn’t any doll, and she looked so lonesome 
that I gave her Gloria.” 

“You gave her your beautiful Gloria?” 
her mother asked, in surprise. 

“But, mother,” said Judy, “if you could 
have seen her and seen how happy it made 
her, you would have been glad, and, you 
know, I never cared for Gloria the way I 
do for Plain Mary. I could never give 
Plain Mary to anyone. I’ve had her so 
long that I could never be happy without 
her. She’s so plain and good.” 

“Well,” said mother, “if you feel that 
way about it, I guess it is all right. You 
know which doll you love the best.” 

“But, mother,” said Judy, “everybody 
thought that I was so brave and unselfish 
to give Gloria away and keep Plain Mary, 
and they made such a fuss that I was aw- 
fully ashamed, because really I gave away 
the doll I did not love so much and kept my 
favorite. That is why I didn’t want to be 
praised. It was not very hard to part with 
Gloria.” 

“Well,” said mother, “those things will 
happen sometimes, and then sometimes you 


will give something away that is a real sac- 
rifice and nobody will realize it, and you will 
get no credit for it. So you must remem- 
ber that God knows the truth, and that is 
really all that matters!” 

After that Judy felt better about it. 

“Now,” said mother, when supper was 
over, “we are going down to the dock to 
visit that tramp schooner. I am on the 
boat-visiting committee this month with 
three other ladies, and we have just learned 
that that boat leaves in the morning, so we 
must go tonight.” 

Judy loved to visit the boats. Some of the 
sailors were so lonely because they could not 
have their families with them, and they 
liked to have callers. 

So, with Plain Mary in her arms, Judy 
went to visit the tramp schooner. A tramp 
schooner is one that goes any place where 
its owner can find a cargo to carry, and 
sometimes it is a long, long time before it 
gets back home again. 

“Qh, mother,” said Judy, “there is a little 
girl at the back of the ship. ’ll go and 
talk with her.” 

The little girl was very glad to see Judy, 
and Judy learned that she had always lived 
on the ship and that she had no one but 
her daddy, who owned the ship. She said 
that on this trip they were going away over 
to Japan. 

“What a lovely doll you have,” she said 
to Judy, as she looked wistfully at Plain 
Mary. “Could I hold her for just a mo- 
ment?” 

Judy laid Plain Mary in the little girl’s 
arms. 

“Do you really think she is beautiful?” 
asked Judy, so pleased to have some one 
admire Plain Mary. 


“Oh, I think she is beautiful. I had a 
doll once a very, very long time ago, when 
I was quite small. I left her on the deck 
one night, and there was a terrible storm in 
the night and the poor thing was washed 
away. I guess I will never have another, as 
daddy says that everything goes wrong now- 
adays and he has no money at all.” 


So they talked on about Plain Mary and 
the poor doll that was washed away years 
ago, until it was time to go. 

Then Judy saw the little girl’s eyes fill 
with tears as she laid Plain Mary back into 
her arms, and, in spite of her great love for 
Plain Mary, she was too tender-hearted to 
take her away from her. 

“Wouldn’t you like to keep her?” she 
asked, offering to give Plain Mary back. 

There was no need for words. The little 
girl’y face was enough for Judy. 

“I know you will be good to her,” said 
Judy. ‘ 

Then one of the visiting ladies came up to 
them. 

“It’s too bad you did not have a better 
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doll with you to give her,” she said. “That 
is not much of a doll.” 

Judy’s heart was too full to speak, and 
she walked away with the lady. As she was 
about to leave, she turned back to the little 
girl. 

“I shall always watch for your ship to 
come back, and I will come and see you and 
Plain Mary. Good-by.” 

She walked silently home beside her 
mother. 

“Anyway, God understands,” she said to 
herself. “God and mother.”—Florence 
Isaacson, in Junior World. 


Why Minnie Could Not Sleep 
HE sat up in bed. The curtain was drawn 
up, and she saw the moon; and it looked 
as if it were laughing at her. 
“You need not look at me, Moon,” she 


said. “You don’t know about it; you can’t 
see in the daytime. Besides, I am going 
to sleep.” 


She lay down and tried to go to sleep. 
Her clock on the mantel went “tick-tock 
tick-tock.” She generally liked to hear it; 
but tonight it sounded just as if it said, 
“I know, I know, I know.” 

“You don’t know, either,” said Minnie, 
opening her eyes wide. “You weren’t there, 
you old thing; you were upstairs.” 

Her loud noise awoke the parrot. He took 
his head from under his wing and cried out, 
“Polly did.” 

“That’s a wicked story, you naughty 
bird,” said Minnie. “You were in grand- 
ma’s room, so now!” 

Then Minnie tried to go to sleep again. 
She lay down and counted white sheep, just 
as grandma said she did when she couldn’t 
sleep. But there was a big lump in her 
throat. “Oh, I wish I hadn’t.” 


Pretty soon there came a very soft patter 
of four little feet; and her pussy jumped up 
on the bed, kissed Minnie’s cheek, and then 
began to “pur-r-r, pur-r-r.” It was very 
queer; but that, too, sounded as if pussy 
said, “I know, I know.” 

“Yes, you do know, kitty,” said Minnie; 
and then she threw her arms around Kitty’s 
neck and cried bitterly. “And—I guess—I 
want—to—see—my mama!” 

Mama opened her arms when she saw the 
little weeping girl coming, and then Minnie 
told her miserable story. 

“I was very, very naughty, mama, but I 
did want the custard-pie so bad, and so I 
ate it up, ’most a whole pie; and then—I—I 
or,—I don’t want to tell, but I ’spect I must, 
—I shut kitty in the pantry to make you 
think she did it. But I’m sorry, mama.” 

Then mama told Minnie that she had 
known all about it. But she had hoped that 
the little daughter would be brave enough 
to tell her all about it herself.” 

“But, mama,” she asked, “how did you 
know it wasn’t kitty?” 

“Because,” replied mama, sadly, “kitty 
would never have left a spoon in the pie.”— 
Little Men and Women. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 

Kittery Point, Maine, December 2—The 
visit of Field Secretary Rev. E. J. Bodman of 
the New England Christian Convention to 
this church was very much appreciated by 
his many friends in this place. — The eve- 
ning service last Sunday was given over to 
the women’s home and foreign missionary so- 
ciety, which very efficiently presented the 
candlelight service as arranged by our mis- 
sionary department. This service was very 
impressive and much enjoyed by all present. 
The mite boxes were turned in at this time 
and the financial part of the evening was 
very satisfactory. Our missionary society, 
while small in numbers, is doing a fine work 
and our missionary cradle roll, under the 
efficient leadership of Mrs. Winfield Tobey, 
now has an enrollment of thirty-five, and 
soon more will be added. — The entertain- 
ment which was to have been given Friday 
evening, November 27, was postponed to a 
later date owing to the inclemency of the 
weather. — The regular session of our official 
Board met Monday evening with our vice- 
president, Mr. Earl Emery. The regular 
monthly reports and business were carried 
out, some new work for the near future was 
talked over, and Mrs. J. Fred Dorr was 
elected publicity committee for the local 
press. — Our Christian Endeavor meeting of 
the twenty-fourth was held at the home of 
Captain and Mrs. Chas. Sawyer with its usual 
good interest. At the close of the service our 
pastor and wife were given a practical de- 
monstration of our topic, “God’s Bounties: 
How can we share them with others,” when 
the church treasurer placed at their feet a 
large hamper filled to the overflowing with 
good things for their Thanksgiving dinner as 
an expression of the good will of a few of 
their parishioners.—Amee. 


ILLINOIS 


Harrisburg, November 26—We are assisting 
in a great revival at Harrisburg with Sister 
Charlotte Nash, of St. Louis, evangelist, and 
Rev. Ed Borah pastor. Ald men, hardened sin- 
ners, and others are being converted and great 
rejoicing attends these conversions. Sister 
Nash is a successful evangelist. She preach- 
es the old-time gospel as it is recorded in the 
New Testament and great crowds listen to 
her with rapt attention. In a week and a 
half we have had twenty converts and a most 
wonderful interest. People are shouting hap- 
py. The Poplar people attend in great num- 
bers and add much to the occasion. This re- 
vival reminds me of the meetings of thirty- 
five and forty years ago. Sister Nash is a 
sane and safe evangelist.—A. H. Bennett. 


Carmi, November 27—Rev. Charles Chitty, 
of West Salem, Illinois, has been holding a 
two weeks’ meeting at the Burnt Prairie 
Church, of which he is pastor, with fifteen 
conversions and seventeen additions to the 
church. His powerful sermons were deliv- 
ered each evening to an attentive audience 
and much interest was manifested.—He will 
hold his next revival meeting at the Richland 
Church.—Elizabeth Myers, Correspondent. 


Farmer City, November 28—The Bethel 
Christian Church has much for which to 
thank God. One thing that we are so proud 
of and thankful for is that our church has 
adopted the budget plan and all can enjoy 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty.—The commun- 
ity Thanksgiving services were held at 
Farmer City at the Methodist Church. The 
message was delivered by our pastor, Rev. 
James T. Brooks, with fine effect. And one 
of our members, Mr. Bly Pace, sang a beau- 
tiful song of thanksgiving and praise.—Sun- 


day, November 22, we observed the Thank- 
offering program. A good play was given 
by the missionary class. The thank-offering 
mite boxes contained sixty dollars. Praise 
God for money given for the cause of Christ. 
This month our church is sending fifty dol- 
lars for the salary of one of the teachers at 
Franklinton Christian College. Our Chris- 
tian Endeavor services are fine under the fine 
management of Misses Julia Donaldson and 
Effie Judy.—Brother Brooks and two of our 
boys represented our church at the Y. M. C. 
A. convention held at Champaign, Ill.—We 
send love and greetings to all churches.— 
Lizzie Belle Gill. 


INDIANA 

Elkhart, November 30—The churches of 
Elkhart witnessed a large ingathering of 
souls into the Kingdom. Fifteen churches 
co-operated in bringing Doctor Guy H. Black 
to the city to conduct a visitation evangelis- 
tic campaign. About eight hundred (800) 
had made decisions to unite with the local 
churches of the city on Membership Sunday, 
November 29. This was a follow-up cam- 
paign for the Christian Church since we con- 
ducted a Kingdom Enlistment Week last 
spring. There were fourteen who made de- 
cisions to unite with our church. Larger re- 
sults might have been achieved for the Chris- 





THE BEGGAR 


A BEGGAR groveled at my door today, 
Abashed, unkempt, with vague, pathetic 


eyes 

And hangdog look, 

And in a weary wail, a poor, singsongy whine, 

He asked for alms in words worn smooth by 
years. 


And then, as in a flash, I saw 

A beggar at the feet of God. 

The same singsong of dumb appeal in prayer, 

The same familiar crooking of the knee; 

And then I thought: 

If I were God, 

I would not have my children whine in prayer, 

Nor fawn before me, beggars in the dust, 

But rather come and stand before my face 

As would a son who seeks his father’s aid, 

And not as one who shuffles through the 
gloom 

To ask for grudging alms at sullen doors. 


And then I made resolve: 

I'll wheedle God no more, 

Nor will I cringe before his dread estate, 
But I will stand before him as a son, 

And trustfully will tell him of my needs; 

And he will listen and will smile to think 
That I, the least of all his children here, 
Would call him “Father,” who first called me 


son; 

For lo! my Father is a King, the King of kings, 
And I am not a beggar at his door— 

I am his son! 


—tThe Gideon. 





tian Church had it been possible for her pas- 
tor to be on the field all the time during the 
campaign. A permanent organization for 
personal visitation has been set up in each 
church so the work will continue on through 
the year. There are eight in our church who 
have promised to do personal work through 
the rest of this year. Thus we are expecting 
that many more will be reached for Christ 
and the Church before the conference year 
closes.—Alfred W. Hurst, Pastor. 


Mooreland, November 27—Union Thanks- 
giving services were held in the First Chris- 
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tian Church Thursday, November 26, all the 
churches uniting in the services. A short 
musical program was given, followed by a 
splendid sermon by Rev. Mr. Smith of the 
Friends denomination. His talk was based 
on the one hundredth Psalm. It was a plea 
for a deeper, more earnest, and reverent 
worship of God in his house—the source of 
which must be more prayerful homes and 
real, practical Christian service through 
week days. It was surely uplifting, and we 
hope it will be put in practice and so be- 
come beneficial as well. Brother Short and 
wife of Hagerstown were with us. He of- 
fered a short prayer of benediction, after 
which we went to the church basement for 
dinner served by the Ladies’ Aid. There were 
guests from Muncie, Newcastle, Hagerstown, 
and Mt. Summit. Over two hundred ate din- 
ner. Everybody ate as if they were hun- 
gry as well as thankful. Here’s hoping we 
will have another fruitful year of spiritual 
as well as temporal blessings for which to 
be thankful.—The fathers and sons felt a 
little slighted that they didn’t get a write- 
up on their banquet of November 15, so will 
add a few words for their benefit. Between 
eighty-five and one hundred plates were 
served with a splendid program preceding 
the eating. Fine talks were given by Rev. 
L. D. Hammond, of Farmland; Orville Wil- 
liams, of Franklin, Ind.; and Brother A. C. 
Duncan, our own minister. There was good 
music—instrumental and vocal songs of so- 
ciability and of Auld Lang Syne—were sung 
during the banquet. Those refusing to eat 
everything that was served had to sing solos. 
They all ate! They reported a fine time and 
hope to have a better one next year.—Mrs. 
S. E. Finch. 


Muncie, November 30—With the coming of 
winter and the evangelistic season, church 
interest and activities seem increasing in this 
section. Albany, Granville, and Olive Branch 
churches each held home-coming services 
Sunday. Rev. Arlie E. Cortner, pastor at Al- 
bany, is following the home-coming services 
there with an evangelistic series, Rev. C. C. 
Fruth, of the U. B. Church, assisting. Sun- 
day was an unusually busy day with Rev. 
W. Max Shafer who spoke at the Albany 
service in the forenoon, at Granville in the 
afternoon, and preached a most excellent ser- 
mon for us here at evening — The quarterly 
conference met last Tuesday evening with 
the church at Stelvedio, Ohio, and continued 
in session until Thursday evening. It was my 
privilege to attend only the Wednesday ses- 
sions which, while very thinly attended, were 
interesting and helpful. Addresses were 
made by Rev. A. C. Duncan, Rev. Lovell D. 
Hammond, Rev. Zelma Mills, and the writer. 
Rev. R. P. Arrick, vice-president, was pre- 
siding. The woman's board had charge in the 
afternoon, and a memorial service in mem- 
ory of Miss Olive G. Williams was conducted 
by Rev. Zelma Mills. Rev. Nannie Martin, 
secretary-treasurer of the board, made an in- 
teresting report. Stewardship was the con- 
ference theme, but Thursday was to have 
been very largely given to Thanksgiving, 
with Rev. Lovell D. Hammond to preach the 
sermon. Stelvedio is located in a fine farm- 
ing community, and the beautiful weather 








Five or Six Christian Families 


WANTED: About five or six Christian families to 
take up vacant farms in Charleston Four Corners, 
New York, community. Rich land, dairying, grain 
raising, and hay, good markets, and Charleston 
Church in midst of one of the oldest in the de- 
nomination; and this improved land can be bought 
$15 to $25 per acre. High-class community, well- 
to-do farmers, but we need a few more of them. 
Whole farm for less than buildings cost. 

Apply to or come and see 

CHARLESTON CHRISTIAN CHURCH BOARD, 


EucENE MAcK, Member. 
Sprakers, New York. 
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Tuesday and Wednesday, with an unusually 
bountiful harvest of corn, held many of the 
local people from the services during the 
day, but I am told that the attendance was 
fine at evening. Then the place of meeting 
was so far removed from the center of our 
conference that the delegation was possibly 
not as large as it otherwise would have been. 
— Just now workmen are here making ex- 
tensive repairs on our art-glass windows, and 
tonight our official board will meet to de- 
cide on a new heating plant to be installed 
soon. Our membership is small and com- 
posed of people of very limited means, yet 
they are subscribing most liberally to our 
improvement fund, and we are hoping that 
by the end of the winter we shall have our 
church plant generally improved. Most of 
our churches in this conference are supplied 
with pastors, and the few still hunting pas- 
tors are battling with the problem of adapt- 
ability. Sometimes both a pastor and church 
are wrecked because of a misfit. It is al- 
ways a very serious step to change pastors, 
where pastor and people are working har- 
moniously together and bringing fruitful re- 
sults. A large majority of the changes made 
in pastorates seems unpardonable and tends 
to retard the progress of the Kingdom.— 
Murdock W. Butler. 


NEW JERSEY 


Irvington, November 27—It was the 
writer’s good fortune to be invited to visit 
the churches at Johnsonburg and Vienna last 
Sunday, the day having been set apart by 
them as Defiance Day and the taking of the 
educational offering. These two churches are 


.making fine progress under the leadership of 


Rev. Amos S. Allen. Much credit is due to 
this young man who came out of the New 
Jersey Conference, where as a mere boy he 
was licensed to preach the gospel, upon the 
recommendation of Rev. B. F. Hoagland. At- 
tending college every week and preparing 
three sermons with all the duties incumbent 
upon the pastor of two live churches, must 
make of him a busy fellow. However he 
seems to be in love with his work as a stu- 
dent, and with his churches. We predict 
for him fine prospects for future usefulness 
in his chosen profession. — We arrived at 
Johnsonsburg in time to see the Sunday- 
school at work, after which about forty-five 
folks gathered for the morning service. After 
dinner we motored to Vienna, about ten 
miles, and there we found another Sunday- 
school at work. After the Sunday-school 
hour the regular church service was held, at 
which the writer was privileged to speak of 
the needs, aims, and purposes of our Defiance 
College. It was indeed a joy to meet old 
friends and fellow-workers at their own 
church activities—Rev. E. C. Hall, Brother 
Howell, Brother Cummings, and others doing 
a fine work in the little church at Vienna. 
—The grouping of these two churches under 
the leadership of Brother Allen seems to be 
a@ very successful arrangement. In the eve- 
ning at Johnsonsburg, a very excellent 
Christian Endeavor meeting was led by Mrs. 
Rose Cooke on the topic, “Thanksgiving.” The 
church service which followed had been ar- 
ranged with an educational program, I was 
again invited to speak about our Defiance 
College. The educational offering was taken 
in each of these churches. — It is indeed very 
encouraging to meet the increasing number of 
people who are atttending these churches and 
to feel the touch of fine Christian fellowship 
and the warm atmosphere of Christian love 
and service which always abound where there 
is a unity of purpose in trying to follow the 
Master and aid in promoting the details of 
his great plan to lift this old world to him- 
self. It is our hope and prayer that these 
churches and their pastor may continue to 
grow in usefulness as the days go by.—F. R. 
Beach. 


OHIO 


Christiansburg, December 3—On coming to 
this fleld we found a very kind, open-hearted 
people, both here and at Cove Springs. We 
are enjoying their fellowship very much and 
the outlook for a great work is, at the pres- 
ent, very promising indeed. We are much 
pleased with the Sunday-school and church 
atttendance. We consider it above the 
average, however it could be better. It is 
in part, in the interest of those who are not 
now attending that we hope to direct our 
efforts. We are now, and will be until 
Easter, in the Champaign County “Go to 
Sunday-school and Church” campaign, and 
we hope to hold a commendable place in the 
same. — A regular course of Bible study has 
been introduced in the public schools here 
and Rev. Selechty of the M. E. Church and 
the writer alternate their time in giving in- 
structions each week. — Sunday, November 
15, was a great day for us, both here and at 
Cove Springs. The Imperial Male Quartet 
came to Cove Springs in the morning and 
at the close of Sunday-school put on a fine 
musical program. Though by force of cir- 
cumstances the personnel of this quartet has 
been changed somewhat, yet they have main- 
tained their high standard of efficiency and 
are doing excellent work. The pastor sup- 


. plemented their program with a few very 


timely remarks, and at the close of the pro- 
gram all repaired to the basement of the 
schoolhouse just across the way where the 
ladies prepared and served a most wonder- 
ful dinner. It may truthfully be said that all 
fared sumptuously at the noon hour and en- 
joyed the sociability connected with the 
event. The ladies of Cove Springs commun- 
ity surely know how to prepare and serve a 
real picnic dinner. In the evening the quar- 
tet came to Christiansburg and again put on 
a musical program of real worth. Their 
numbers were well chosen and equally as 
well rendered. Their work is of high quality 
and you would do well to meet them and 
hear them. Write to W. U. Palsgrove, Brad- 
ford, Ohio, manager, or to Vernon Jones, 
Laura, Ohio, assistant manager, and secure 
a date. They will do you good. May the 
Lord bless their message in song to his 
glory and the salvation of other souls. — We 
are very much interested in every phase of 
Kingdom work, but more especially in the 
spiritual side of church life. We ask an 
interest in the prayers of all God’s people 
that we may present the truth in such a 
manner that many may be brought to Christ, 
learn to know him and manifest him in their 
daily life and conversation. May the Lord 
richly bless and prosper the brotherhood 
everywhere and lead us up to a clearer vision 
of his Kingdom and a greater knowledge of 
him, for as pertains to a personal salvation, 
a Christianity without Christ amounts to 
nothing.—J. Wesley Yantis. 


Vaughnsville, November 30—On the second 
Tuesday of this month occurred the annual 
rabbit hunt of the Vaughnsville, Ohio, 
Christian Church. The evening was ideal and 
as nearly as can be estimated between one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred people 
ate supper. The pastor, Rev. B. A. Kaufman 
was toastmaster. A lively time was enjoyed. 
The first speaker was Rev. Mr. Schlarb of 
the Union Church; next Rev. Mr. Bruce of 
the Vaughnsville M. E. Church; Rev. Mr. 
Lutz, pastor of the Ottawa River Church; and 
Rev. R. W. Page, of Kimmell, Ind., and Rev. 
Bert Page, of Wabash, Ind., both ex-pastors, 
spoke a few words. Then came special music. 
The most humorous being a trio sung for 
the benefit of Rev. Bert Page. — Surely 
Brother Kaufman is the right man to look 
after the church there. They are now mak- 
ing arrangements to build a basement 
which will add much to the convenience of 
the church. The Christian Church is the 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide 


The previous yearly issues have estab- 
lished this commentary in the minds of 
Sunday-school teachers 
and scholars as a most 
complete and _ useful 
Sunday-school Com- 
mentary. The object is, 
first and all, to pre- 
sent the very best 
Commentary on the 
lessons, with every 
conceivable help that 
modern. science and 
modern methods can 
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By KATHRINE R. LOGAN 
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Illustrated jacket, Net, $1.25 


The Upper Road of Vision 
Illustrated jacket, Net, $1.35 
Inspirational books of unusual stim- 

ulus and literary excellence. 
“A superb book to put into the hands 
of young men and women.”—Herald 
of Gospel Liberty. 
“The kind of book one should read at 
least a few minutes every day.”— 
R. A. Pearse 1, President Iowa State 
College. 
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leading church in Vaughnsville. 
a good Sunday-school and Christian En- 
deavor, also a missionary society with 
Brother Kaufman at the helm. We predict a 
strong church in the future. The young 
people are enthusiastically pressing forward. 
— If more churches would follow their ex- 
ample there would be a better feeling in 
our Zion. To God be the praise.—R. W. Page. 


They have 


ONTARIO 

Newmarket, November 25—We are glad to 
report that the work in Newmarket is going 
along very satisfactorily. The endeavor so- 
cieties were never in a more prosperous con- 
dition. Many Juniors have been promoted to 
the Intermediates and many Intermediates 
will be promoted in January. Altogether we 
have about one hundred and twenty-five 
Christian Endeavorers. — The Junior Church, 
conducted at ten o’clock on Sunday morning 
by the pastor, is gradually picking up in at- 
tendance. The junior choir renders splendid 
service and oftentimes helps in the adult 
morning worship. — Our great difficulty in 
the Sunday-school is teachers and rooms for 
class work. The attendance is gradually 
reaching its high record of last winter. The 
orchestra gives splendid service every Sun- 
day and is helping in a great measure to 
help build up the Sunday-school. To help in 
securing teachers for the Sunday-school, the 
pastor is starting a class of instruction for 
Christian leadership. — Recently a_ special 
Armistice service was conducted in the 
church by the pastor who served nearly five 
years in the Canadian Army overseas. Be- 
sides special solos, duets, quartets, a read- 
ing, and a sermon, a tableau, “Lest We For- 
get,” was presented. — The Sunday-school is 
planning a Christmas pageant “Bethlehem,” 
which, with the background, twenty-seven 
feet long and nine feet high and which was 
used last year so successfully, should prove 
even a greater success this year. — Plans 
are underway for our annual roll call and 
supper. We are hoping to introduce the du- 
plex envelopes and a budget system into the 
finances of the church.—The Christian Van- 
guard. 


The Voice of the Bells 


N a Sunday not long ago the air in 

the neighborhood of Park Avenue and 
Sixty-third Street vibrated to an unac- 
customed music. It was then for the first 
time that New York was listening to a 
carillon, the greatest in the world. Made in 
Croydon, England, for the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, the gift of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in memory of his mother, 
it will continue to spread music of a rare 
kind through those skies. 

A carillon is a set of bells tuned to the 
notes of the chromatic scale upon which 
music in two or more parts can be played; 
that is, airs with accompaniments, sonatas, 
fugues, and other forms of music. The bells 
are played either by a carillonneur or auto- 
matically. The term carillon is applied, 
with technical correctness, to sets of twenty- 
five or more bells. The carillonneur pro- 
duces his music by means of a clavier, con- 
structed on a principle somewhat similar to 
that of the manuals and pedals of an organ. 
The keys are of wood. 

The carillon is a development of the 
chime, from which they differ rather in size 
and tonal importance than in quality. 

Even by comparison with the world- 
famous carillons of the Low Countries of 
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Europe, the New York bells are said to be 
marvelous. Fifty-three bells, varying from 
a huge bourdon weighing no less than thir- 
teen tons to silvery bells of the most delicate 
timber, will ring out songs for us at regular 
intervals, chiefly hymns, no doubt, though, 
if required, they could render, it is said, 
the most complex melodies and enchanting 
harmonies. 

Bell-founding is one of the most inter- 
esting and difficult exemplifications of ap- 
plied metal work. It is historic in its sig- 
nificance and immensely complex as to its 
technic. It combines art with industry, 
draughtsmanship with labor. In England it 
has flourished, more or less steadily, since 
the Thirteenth Century, and, though ex- 
celled at certain periods by their competi- 
tors of the Netherlands, English founders 
have cast some of the most wonderful bells 
in the world. One firm, now active in 
Loughborough—the Taylor firm—has been 
active since the Fourteenth Century. 

The art or craft of founding the modern 


carillon, or extended chromatic compass of 
bells, may be said to have reached its 
apogee on the Continent in the Netherlands 
in the Seventeenth Century. Among its 
most illustrious exponents were the two 
Hemonys, Francis and Peter. From their 
time on the Belgian and Dutch skill in cast- 
ing bells gradually diminished, only, how- 
ever, to be emulated and at last excelled by 
the English founders who made their head- 
quarters at Longhborough and at Croydon, 
a suburb of London. 

Many Americans in their foreign wan- 
derings have been fascinated by the love- 
liness of the bells attached to the old 
churches of Bruges and Antwerp, Alkmaar, 
Haarlem, Rotterdam, and Malines. But 
carillons are now used for secular as well 
as for religious purposes. The Town Hall 
at Rotterdam has been enriched by one 
made in England. There is no reason why 
sweet chimes should be monopolized by 
cathedrals. They could add beauty to the 
grim life of the laborer just as fitly as they 
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lend charm to the externals of religion. A 
belfry in Times Square might prove more 
potent even as an advertisement than the 
most garish and absurd electric signs. And 
the dark sordidness of many grimy factories 
would repel less if for the hootings of the 
present midday whistles intelligent capital- 
ists were to substitute the appeal of caril- 
lons. 

Anglo-Saxons, as a rule, affect indiffer- 
ence to aestheticism. But in their hearts 
they also crave beauty. It was at Lough- 
borough that, only a few years ago, the first 
flawless demonstration of what chimes might 
mean was made in a tower especially con- 
structed in the Taylor works for a set or 
chromatic scale of thirty-seven bells. Since 
then the Taylors and their most notable 
competitors, Gillett and Johnston, of Croy- 
don, have improved vastly on what was once 
regarded as a supreme achievement. And 
it is probable that a carillon will soon ring 
in the imposing Victoria Tower at West- 
minster as a memorial to the British and 
Irish peers who laid down their lives during 
the late war.—The Outlook. 


The Whistler 


I? was a corner where the cars stopped. 

_A dozen men and women were waiting. 
Suddenly there arose on the evening air a 
burst of bird-song. Richard Marshall for- 
got the car he was waiting for. He was 
back in England, listening to the triumph- 
ant gladness of the skylark’s song as the 
bird hung, a mere speck in the sky, and 
poured out its heart of joy. There came 
a moment of silence, and then the notes of 
“Auld Lang Syne” rang softly. on the air. 
Marshall turned to a man who stood beside 
him. 

“It’s a human bird,” the other man said. 
“Fine imitation, isn’t it?” 

A car came up and stopped with a grind- 
ing of brakes. The young man did not 
board it. He was listening to the song of a 
mocking bird; he could almost see the swell- 
ing of the southern songster’s throat. 

The music evidently came from a base- 
ment workshop. “Paul Haskin, Tailor. 
' Men’s Clothes Renovated and Pressed,” the 
sign said. Richard descended the steps. 

“Can I do anything for you, sir?” the 
speaker was perhaps thirty-five years old. 
He was busy pressing a coat. 

“You can tell me where the inspiration 
comes from,” Richard said. 

A peculiar smile came to the worker’s 
lips. “From an aching leg,” he said. 

Richard’s eyes meeting his, saw lines of 
pain under them. “But the music was full 
of gladness,” he said. 

“Why not? There’s gladness in the world 
in spite of pain. I’m not so sure that those 
who know about pain don’t know some 
things about gladness that the crowd 
misses. Anyhow, it is better to whistle 
than to groan. There are times when it 
has to be one thing or the other.” 

Richard noticed that as he moved across 
the room he drew one leg after him stiffly. 


“I fell from the rigging of a schooner, 
and I can’t get about much,” the tailor 
said. “The leg never gives me much ease.” 

“And men in the street above hear bird 
songs and catch a reflection of the joy that 
is in the world,” Richard returned. 


Paul Haskin’s smile broadened. “Pain 
usually makes a man break silence,” he 
said. “I’ve gone around the world a bit 
and know many a bird’s song. Whistling’s 
as good an easer of pain as grumbling, and 
people like better to listen to it. It’s grown 
into a habit, and I whistle now when the 
leg forgets to ache as well as when it’s bad. 
Habit’s a great thing but a man must look 
out that it’s not a habit of growling.”— 
Selected. 


Current Events and Christianity 


(Continued from page seven) 


would remedy these defects, but it is pointed 
out that similar efforts have failed re- 
peatedly and that the taste of the people 
must be purified. When that happens, the 
daily press will be good enough. 
give the people what they want. To para- 
phrase Shakespeare, “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in the newspapers, but in our- 
selves that we have crime news.” 


To return, however, to our thesis, we must 
know current events, and we must see them 
in the light of Christianity, or, rather, look 
at the news of the hour from the viewpoint 
of Christ, and that to do this, we must know 
Christ. 


When we have kept ourselves abreast of 
the times in an adequate manner, and our- 
selves acquainted with Christ, for we can 
not distinguish him from what he did and 
taught, then we are prepared to face the 
problem of applied Christianity which is 
not, “What will cure the ills of earth?” We 
know that Jesus is a sufficient Savior, but, 
“How shall we bring the life of our age in 
contact with the principles of Jesus so that 
the healing may take place?” Not to draw 
a conclusion, for I frankly admit that I do 
not know how, but let me suggest, that a 
step in that direction will be taken when 
men and women, professing to be followers 
of Christ, keep up with the current events, 
and keep intimately acquainted with their 
Leader. When that is done, I feel confi- 
dent that he from his wisdom will teach us 
how to bring our world to him, as they 
brought to him the palsied man of old. 

Wadley, Alabama. 


Happiness 


APPINESS never came to stay unless it 

was earned. There are momentary 
pleasures which are not earned by effort. 
They are not happiness. They are decep- 
tions or delusions, and like other illusions 
they soon pass away. We know them to be 
false pleasures, because their final legacy is 
pain. They “leave a dark-brown taste in 
the mouth.” Their recollection is “different 
in the morning.” Such “pleasures are like 
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poppies spread; you seize the flower, its 
bloom is shed,” as Robert Burns, who tried 
many of them, truthfully tells us. But true 
happiness is permanent. The mind is at 
rest with itself, and it feels the full joy 
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of living. Happiness is a positive thing. It 
comes with action. In doing, striving, fight- 
ing, helping, loving, happiness is the encour- 
agement to effort. Even loving without 
helping cannot bring happiness. Said 
Christ to Simon Peter, “If thou lovest me, 
feed my lambs.” Whatever feeling is 
worthy and real will express itself in ac- 
tion, and the glow that surrounds worthy 
action we call happiness. Happiness is the 
joy of living, and the joy is felt in propor- 
tion to the real “abundance of life.”— 
Prof. David Starr Jordan. 


Life’s Best Gift 


T is the greatest boon that life can 

give? Men differ in their answers. 

Seek a solution to the problem in a group 

of, say, ten persons; in all probability you 
will receive ten definitions. 

The New York Evening Post published 
awhile ago a list of things that well-known 
men seem to have prized above all else. 
Loyalty, it said, was perhaps mentioned 
more often than any other quality by officials 
in high places. But other qualities appeal* 
more to some. 

Common sense, for instance, is the selec- 
tion of President Coolidge. 

The outstanding characteristic of John D. 
Rockefeller’s life is thrift. 

Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, chooses, not knowledge, 
but love. 

Cardinal Gibbons named prayer as the 
most wonderful gift of life, because, he said, 
“{t renders us co-operators with the Creator 
in the moral government of the world.” 

Christ believed it worth while to die for 
men. His ideal seemed to lie in self-sacrifice 
and immolation. 

James M. Barrie chooses courage. “All 
goes,” he says, “if courage goes.” He quotes 
Dr. Johnson, “Unless a man has that virtue 
he has no security for preserving any 
other.” Even beauty, to Barrie, is in “these 
hard-bitten men singing courage to you 
from their tent.” 


A Severe Test of Faith 


OW many of you are familiar with the 

story of Bishop Welcome? His name 
fitted him. When he was made bishop, the 
bishop’s palace had sixty rooms, and the hos- 
pital across the street had only six. The 
bishop went to the hospital to visit the sick 
and to offer prayer. When he had made the 
rounds, he said to the physician in charge: 
“Your rooms are too small. You have too 
little fresh air.” The physician concurred. 

“It is clear,” went on the bishop, “that 
you have got these two houses mixed up. 
Your place is across the street.” 

He had the sick people moved; and he 
lived for the rest of his days in a six-room 
cottage. The townspeople had never seen 
it in this fashion. 

One Sunday the bishop announced that he 
was going up to the mountains to visit the 
shepherds and administer to them the com- 
munion. He was told that it was danger- 
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ous, that there were brigands on the way. 

“You will need soldiers, and you will be 
imperiling their lives,” they said. 

The bishop answered that he would go 
alone. 

“But what would you do if you met the 
brigands?” he was asked. 

“TI should tell them about the goodness of 
God and ask them for alms for my poor.” 

The next morning the bishop set out with 
one small boy, who offered to show him the 
way. He found the shepherds and spent a 
week with them. Before he left, he received 
a great treasure of silver and gold, bearing 
the name of the leader of the brigands. 

Bishop Welcome never wrote a book or a 








famous sermon. He advanced no great 
G >) 
THE ANTIS 
HE was an Anti-Suffragist, from 


somewhere up the State, 

Who thought it was her duty to offset 
the coming fate, 

So, although she was a spinster, she 
went lecturing here and there 

On “Wife and Mother, Home and 
Child, the Nursery, and Prayer.” 

Another of the Antis—a mother of 
thirteen— 

Saw Votes for Women coming and 
stepped boldly on the scene; 

She packed her little carpetbag and 
went from Troy to Rome 

Just preaching to creation that “A 
Woman's Place is Home!” 


And there was still another—with a 
husband meek as sand— 

She used to tell the neighbors “she 
could train with one hand!” 

She said “he didn’t know as much as 
their old Texas mule,” 

But the text of all her lectures was, 


*‘Wives, Let Your Husbands Rule!” 


The next one was a widow who would 
gladly wed again; 

To her the weighty question was not 
altogether plain; 

But throughout the lengthy lecture all 
the subject matter ran 

That she wouldn't vote for women, but 
she would vote for a man! 


The last had done the housework and 
the farmwork all her life, 

Although there was a farmer and she 
was this farmer's wife. 

She churned and hayed and gardened, 
paid the taxes, saved the farm— 

But she lectured on “The Comfort of a 
Man’s Protecting Arm!” 

—Lurana W. Sheldon. } 
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movement. He went about doing good. 
“Trust in the Lord, and do good.” There is 
no expression of faith greater. It is at the 
basis of all the best; and it is not so much 
what you do, as your reason for it and the 
spirit in which it is done. 

Three men were working with mallets and 
chisels. There came along a man with a 
head on his shoulders, not merely a conveni- 
ent place to put his hat. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

One workman answered: “Working for 
five dollars a day.” 

The second said: “Cutting stone.” 
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The third said: “Building a cathedral.” 


You may spend all your years working for 
so many dollars a day, making a living but 
not a life; doing something as monotonous 
as cutting stone; or you may build a cathe- 
dral. 


A cathedral is a meeting place. There are 
cathedrals without spires, places of mer- 
chandise, homes, but cathedrals no less, 
meeting places for the human and the divine, 
houses not made with hands, habitations of 
the spirit, eternal in the heavens. 


By the way you shape your philosophy of 
life, you may build a cathedral and dwell in 
it forevermore.—Dean Charles R. Brown, in 
The Christian-Evangelist. 


Clearing the Way 


T was the crowded avenue of a great city. 
A large limousine passed quickly by. 
“Gee, I wisht I wah him!” remarked a street 
urchin, as he noted the result of wealth in 
its luxuriant environment. 

I happened to know the history of the 
man who drew this remark. I knew that he 
had once been very poor. He had worked 
for any wage at any job. He always sought 
to do the best that he knew how. He liked 
to finish things—in the right style. Those 
were the days when he cleared the way. 


Honor and glory always seek out the fit. 
But it takes the sweeping away of many 
things to bring us to solid ground. 

The clearing-away process is_ tedious, 
back-bending, and quite thankless. But it is 
not only necessary, but essential. Conti- 
nents must first be cleared by the pioneers. 
Ground must be broken by the heavy-armed 
diggers and drillers before the great struc- 
tures of commerce are able to open their 
life to the world. 

Clear the way for your better self! It 
may blister your hands and furrow your 
brow; but clear the way. 

There is work in every part of every day 
that must first be cleared away before that 
which is more important may be tackled 
and done. 

There is work for us all. But there is 
nothing more important at the start of days 
—and of life itself—than to clear the way 
for that which we hope we shall some time 
be and do.—Selected. 











